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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Located  close  to  the  population  centre  of  Alberta, 

and  separated  by  the  Lacombe  School  Division,  are  the  County 
of  Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer  School  Division.  The  County  of 
Ponoka  has  closed-out  all  but  a  few  of  its  rural  schools 
and  these  have  been  replaced  by  six  school  centralizations. 

The  Red  Deer  School  Division  has  retained  most  of  its  one-room 
rural  schools  but  has  a  very  large  centralization  in  the 
form  of  the  Red  Deer  Composite  High  School.  Why  did  these 
two  administrative  units  choose  such  divergent  methods  in 
their  attempts  to  solve  the  educational  problems  of  their 
respective  areas?  Why  does  one  seem  to  favor  bus  transportation 
radiating  from  several  centres  while  the  other  apparently 
favors  the  retention  of  its  rural  one-room  schools,  and  the 
operation  of  one  very  large  centralization  served  by  a 
dormitory  rather  than  school  buses?  An  attempt  will  be  made 
in  this  investigation  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

II.  IMPORTANCE  OP  STUDY 

Any  decision  affecting  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children 
is  important.  Any  decision  affecting  the  finances  of  dozens  of 
families  is  important.  '  After  interviewing  present  and  past 
members  of  both  divisional  boards,  it  is  evident  that  these 
men  did  what  they  thought  was  right.  That  is,  faced  with 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  educational  facilities 
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for  rural  students,  and  limited  in  their  actions  by  such 

factors  as  inadequate  revenue,  geographic, social  and 

population  conditions,  attitude  of  people  toward  new  methods 

in  education,  and  teacher  shortage,  these  men  pursued  policies 

which  they  believed  to  be  proper  for  their  respective 

areas*  If  the  desirable  features  of  each  policy  can  be 

indicated,  if  a  small  degree  of  superiority  of  one  policy 

over  the  other  becomes  apparent,  then  there  will  be  little 

doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  this  investigation® 

The  Renney  ^report  indicates  that  the  problem  of 

rural  education  is  not  peculiar  to  central  Alberta  but  is 

a  matter  of  concern  to  all  ten  provinces. 

Shall  we  bring  educational  facilities  to  scattered 
rural  families,  or  shall  we  bring  the  children  to 
centres  where  the  facilities  are  available?  ...  What 
are  the  alternatives? 

1.  The  small  rural  school. 

2.  The  correspondence  courses  and  the  radio  broadcast. 

3.  The  itinerant  teacher. 

4*  The  railroad  car  classroom,  the  shopmobile,  the 
bus  classroom,  etc® 

5.  Transportation  to  a  consolidated  school. 

6.  Dormitory  accommodation  at  a  consolidated  school® 

7#  Moving  the  family  to  the  village  or  town  for  the 

benefit  of  the  children. 

Can  any  of  the  above  choices  be  made  to  yield  for  the 
country  child  a  set  of  experiences  perhaps  different  in 
nature  but  equal  in  value  to  those  offered  to  the  city 
child  by  a  large  urban  school?  There  are  20,000  one- 
room  rural  schools  in  Canada.  Can  we  assure  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  attend  these  schools  that  the  best  ed¬ 
ucational  environment  is  being  provided  for  their 
boys  and  girls? 


A.  J.  Renney,  Some  Aspects  of  Rural  and  Agricultural 
Education  in  Canada,  The  Department  of  Educational  Research* 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto,  1950,  pp  3f. 
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III.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 


School  Division: 

nThe  Minister,  by  order,  may  constitute  a  division 
consisting  of  any  number  of  rural  public  school  districts 
not  being  districts  included  in  a  consolidated  district."  2 

School  divisions  are  not  entirely  rural. 

"The  board  of  a  division  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  board  of  any  city,  town,  village,  consolidated 
or  separate  school  district  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
district  in  the  division  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon."  3 

In  actual  practice,  about  seventy  to  one  hundred  rural  public 
school  districts,  together  with  the  villages  and  towns  in 
such  an  area,  constitute  the  typical  Alberta  school  division. 

In  1953-54  there  were  fifty -nine  divisions  and  counties 
operating  in  Alberta.  In  this  investigation  the  term  applies 
to  the  Red  Deer  Division  since  its  formation  on  December  1 6, 
1938.  The  Ponoka  School  Division,  also  formed  in  December  of 
1938,  became  a  county  in  1952. 

School  District; 

(l)  Any  portion  of  the  Province,  on  petition  of  the 

residents  thereof,  may  be  established  as  a  public 
school  district,  if — 

(a)  it  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in  length 

or  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  road  allowances; 

(b)  it  contains, -- 

(i)  four  persons  actually  resident 

therein  who  on  the  establishment 
of  the  district  would  be  liable 
to  assessment  or  who  hold  lands 
under  a  homestead,  cultivation  or 
grazing  lease,  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT; 
and 


2.  The  School  Act Alberta,  1952,  Part  I,  Section  23 ,  pi  2 

3*  Ibid. ,  Part  1 7  Section  32,  pi  5 
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(2) 


(ii)  eight  children  not  younger  than  five 
nor  older  than  sixteen  years  of  age; 
(c)  the  boundaries  and  name  of  the  proposed 

district  have  been  approved  by  the  Minister. 
In  a  special  case  the  Minister  may  permit  a 
district  to  exceed  four  miles  in  length  or  in 
breadth  or  in  both.'1  4 


Six  types  of  school  districts  operating  in  Alberta  today 
are  city,  town,  village,  rural,  consolidated  and  separate.  In 
addition,  schools  are  administered  by  school  divisions  and  counties. 
In  this  study,  Rimbey,  Ponoka,  Bowden,  Penhold,  and  -Pelburne 
are  examples  of  districts  which  have  been  included  within 
divisions.  The  city  of  Red  Beer  and  the  towns  of  Sylvan 
Lake  and  Innisfail  operate  school  districts  separate  and 
apart  from  the  surrounding  school  division. 

Composite  School: 

’’The  composite  senior  high  school  combines  in  its 
program  the  traditional  academic  subjects  with  a  wide 
variety  of  pre-vo cat ional ,  commercial,  technical  and 
agricultural  electives.  This  type  of  school  serves  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  higher 
institutions,  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  secure 
employment  in  business,  farming,  trades  and  crafts, 
and  those  who  are  destined  to  become  homemakers.  A 
typical  example  of  the  composite  high  school  is  that 
at  Red  Beer,  where,  in  addition  to  the  full  matric- 
ulation  program,  some  sixty  additional  courses  are 
offered  from  which  students  may  elect  those  best  suited 
to  their  individual  needs  and  capacities.”  5 

County: 

In  Alberta,  the  county  is,  in  the  main,  a  rural  area  in 
which  school,  municipal,  and  hospital  affairs  are  under  a  single 
administration.  It  does  not  include  any  town,  village, 
consolidated,  or  separate  school  district  which  was  not  formerly 
within  a  division  but  these  school  districts  may  be  included  by 
agreement.  The  county  council  appoints  not  less  than  three  of 

4 .  Ibid .  ,  “Part  I ,  Se c t ion  ~5 7~p8~  ~  ~~ 

5.  Pacts  and  figures,  The  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Bepartment  of  Industries  and  Labour,  Edmonton,  1954,  p289,  290 
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its  members  to  serve  on  each  of  the  municipal,  school  and 

hospital  committees.  In  addition,  towns  and  villages  are 

represented  on  the  school  and  hospital  committees,  but  the 

majority  of  the  members  on  any  committee  must  be  elected 

6 

members  of  the  county  council.  The  Ponoka  school  division, 
portions  of  two  municipal  districts  of  the  area,  and  hospitals 
serving  the  towns  of  Ponoka  and  Rimbey,  became  a  county  in  1952. 
Municipality: 

n Municipality  means  any  city,  town,  village,  municipal 
district,  improvement  district  or  special  area.”  ' 

In  this  study  the  term  often  refers  to  the  municipal  district  of 
Red  Deer  which  is  eo-terminous  with  the  Red  Deer  School  Division. 

Non-Divisional  District: 

”Non-divisional  district  means  a  district  not 
included  in  a  division.”  o 

In  this  study  the  term  may  refer  to  the  school  districts  within 
the  city  of  Red  Deer  and  the  town  of  Sylvan  Lake. 

Rural  District: 

’’Rural  district  means  a  district,  no  part  of  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  a  city,  town  or  village,  other 
than  a  summer  village.”  9 

Town  District: 

’’Town  district  means  a  district,  other  tnan  a  consolidated 
district,  situated  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  limits 
of  a  town.”  1 ° 

Village  District: 

’’Village  district  means  a  district,  other  than  a 
consolidated  district,  situated  wholly  or  in  part 
within  the  limits  of  a  village,  other  than  a  summer 
village.”  1 1 

IT.  An  Act'  to  EF~Es~t abl iahment Ld F'ljoclTr^ 

Units  to  be  Known  as  Counties,  Chapter  1 5 ,  1950 
7.  The  School  Act,  Alberta,  1952,  Part  I,  Sec.  2,  sub-sec.  o,  p2 
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9. 

Ibid. , 

Part 

i, 

Sec.  2 , 

sub-sec. 

u,  p2 

10. 

Ibid. , 

Part 

i, 

Sec.  2, 

sub-see. 

dd,  p3 

11. 

ibido , 

Part 

i, 

Sec.  2 , 

sub-sec. 
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IV.  METHODS  USED 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  the  County  of  Ponoka 
and  the  Bed  Deer  School  Divisions  are  analyzed  and 
compared  to  determine  those  forces  which  have  affected 
their  development 0  Rather  than  study  each  one  completely 
and  separately,  continuous,  parallel  comparisons  are 
used.  Because  the  main  differences  between  the  two 
areas  are  the  use  of  buses  and  dormitories,  those 
forces  which  aid  or  hinder  the  transportation  of  school 
children  and  the  setting  up  of  dormitories  are  analyzed® 

A  brief  history  of  bus  transportation  of  school 
pupils  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Alberta  is  contained 
within  this  study,  A  similar  study  is  made  of  the  use 
of  dormitory  accommodation.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  the  desirable  and  undesirable  features  of 
bus  transportation  and  dormitory  accommodation. 

Maps  are  used  to  show  the  original  rural  districts, 
areas  which  have  been  centralized,  sparsely  populated 
areas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  roads.  The  location  and 
number  of  miles  of  provincial  and  municipal  highways  are 
indicated  and  discussed.  The  presence  of  natural  points 
for  centralization  such  as  towns  or  villages  are  studied. 

Maps  and  tables  are  constructed  showing  the  racial 
extraction  and  religions  of  the  people.  Indian 
reservations  and  oommunal -religious  settlements  are 
indicated  and  their  importance  analyzed. 
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The  nature  of  agriculture  and  the  presence  of  other 
industries  are  observed  and  studied.  The  locations  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  in  the  two  areas  are  explored.  The  relative 
cost  of  education  in  the  two  divisions  and  their  assessed 
valuations  are  compared. 

A  study  is  made  of  those  forces  which  have  influenced 
rural  educational  policies  during  the  past  ten  to  twenty  years. 
Those  selected  for  particular  study  are  increasing  emphasis 
upon  exploratory  and  vocational  courses  in  schools;  V/orld  War  II 
and  its  effect  upon  teacher  shortage,  scarcity  of  building 
materials  and  school  buses;  and  finally  the  post-war  inflationary 
period  and  its  effect  upon  the  availability  of  teachers  for 
Alberta1 s  schools.  The  age  of  school  buildings  and  the  re¬ 
building  policies  of  school  boards  are  investigated.  School 
board  minutes  and  interviews  are  expected  to  reveal  the  official 
attitude  of  administrative  authorities  toward  the  operation  of 
one-room  rural  schools,  buses,  and  dormitories.  These  sources 
should  also  indicate  board  policy  toward  the  inclusion  and 
later  use  of  districts  as  points  of  centralization, 

V.  SOURCES  OP  DATA 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

2.  Minutes  of  Ponoka  and  Red  Deer  School  Divisions, 

3.  Interviews:  Members  of  divisional  and  district  boards, 
school  superintendents ,  school  secretaries, 

4.  Written  articles  dealing  with  rural  education. 

5.  Maps  showing  school  divisions  and  physical  features  of 
central  Alberta. 

6.  The  Dominion  census. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  FACTORS 

I.  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  SERVING  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  problem  of  providing  educational  services  for 

rural  students  has  long  been  an  important  topic  of  discussion 

and  research.  Onerecent  writer  states: 

” ....the  worst  conditions  of  educational  inequality  are 
among  rural  people.”1 2 

The  same  writer  points  out  that  since  birth  rates  are  higher 
in  rural  than  in  urban  areas  and  since  teacher  shortage  is  far 
more  acute  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  this  problem  assumes 
even  greater  proportions.  It  is  the  opinion  of  E.  Hilton  that: 

p 

”A  good  many  rural  schools  are  too  small.” 

This  author  explains  that  in  play  experiences,  learning  from  other 
students,  health  services,  library  facilities,  group  projects 
and  discussions,  instruction  time,  breadth  of  curriculum,  and 
supervision  by  a  school  principal,  the  pupils  in  a  one-teacher  rural 
school  are  at  a  disadvantage 0  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers 
and  the  low  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  the  low  incomes  of 
the  taxpayers  in  some  rural  areas,  and  the  transient  nature  of 
some  agricultural  labor  further  magnify  this  problem. 


1 .  The  Journal  of  National  Education  Association,  The  Rural 
Child  And  His  Schools ,  October,  1954*  p.426 

2.  Ernest  Hilton,  Rural  School  Management ,  American  Book  Co., 
1949,  New  York,  p.12. 
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”•...1869  may  "be  taken  as  the  year  in  which  pupil 
transportation  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  rather 
than  a  private  responsibility . ”3 

In  that  year,  the  state  of  Massachusettes  passed  an  act  allowing 
local  areas  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
school  pupils.  Since  1920,  motor  driven  buses  have  been  the 
main  means  of  pupil  transportation  although  railways,  boats, 
and  some  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  still  being  used  in  1940. 

The  movement  toward  consolida.tion  proceeded  hand-in-hand 
with  public  transportation.  By  1910,  twenty-six  states 
had  passed  the  necessary  enabling  legislation  abolishing 
district  control  over  education.  By  1919*  all  forty-eight 
states  had  passed  laws  providing  for  both  consolidation  of 
schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense. 

Most  writers  seem  to  agree  that  the  trend  toward  bus 
transportation  and  consolidation  has  had  some  undesirable 
results.  Hilton  ^  mentions  the  close  relationship  between 
pupil  and  nature  in  the  rural  school.  He  believes  that 
the  rural  student  therefore  has  a  better  understanding  of 
life,  is  better  able  to  understand  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  than  is  the  urban  student.  The  rural  teacher 


3.  M.  C.  So  Noble,  Pupil  Transportation  in  the  United  States , 
Scranton,  Pa.,  International  Textbook  Company,  1940 

4.  Hilton,  op.  cit . ,  p07 
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with  a  few  children  of  different  ages  can  teach  the  principles 
of  good  family  life.  Also,  because  the  teacher  knows  every 
family  in  the  district,  she  can  give  excellent  guidance  and 
individualized  instruction. 

"Rural  divorce  rate  is  lower  than  the  urban  rate  and  the 

insecurity  of  children  from  broken  homes  is  found  less 

frequently  in  rural  schools  than  in  city  classrooms."  5 

Therefore  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  we  should  try  to  preserve 
the  rural  school  rather  than  bring  urban  ways  to  the  country  by 
means  of  the  large,  centralized  school.  Rural  life  teaches  habits 
of  industry  and  co-operation.  But  the  rural  student  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  school  bus  and  in  sports  and  other 
activities  following  the  afternoon  dismissal  of  school.  He 
therefore  spends  less  time  at  home  and  these  desirable  rural  habits 
are  not  learned. 

M.  0.  S.  Noble  lists  some  objections  to  transportation 
and  consolidation.  Those  that  apply  quite  frequently  to 
conditions  in  the  province  of  Alberta  are  listed  below: 

(1)  The  bad  roads  and  irregular  distribution  of  public 
highways  make  bus  transportation  difficult. 

(2)  The  home  school  disappears, 

(3)  The  location  of  a  centralized  school  causes  rivalry 
between  districts. 

(4)  Pupils  cannot  be  transported  comfortably  and  safely. 

(5)  A  graded  school  is  not  better  than  an  ungraded  school. 

(6)  Children  are  not  available  to  "do  chores". 

(7)  The  evil  influences  are  greater  when  children  are 
transported  to 'a  large  school, 

(8)  Consolidation  destroys  community  life. 

(9)  The  school  is  too  far  away. 

(10)  There  is  social  distinction  between  rural  and  urban 
pupils. 


5 .  Ibid. ,  p.9 

6.  Noble,  ££.  cit.  p.46. 
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Educational  writers  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have 
spent  more  time  in  defending  consolidation  and  public  trans¬ 
portation  of  school  students  than  in  condemning  this  trend. 
Writing  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  A.  C.  Lambert  states: 

"The  social,  cultural,  and  occupational  horizons  of  many 
pupils,  especially  those  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
are  changed  signif icantly  by  their  experiences  in  larger 
schools.”  ' 

o 

Dawson  and  Butterworth  point  out  that  consolidation  came  as 
a  natural  result  of  changes  in  transportation,  agricultural 
production,  and  new  educational  needs.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  schools  of  adequate  size  within  walking  distance  of  every 
student,  so  the  student  must  be  taken  to.  the  school.  Whereas  the 
rural  school  usually  had  more  playground  area  per  pupil  than  the 
centralized  school,  and  the  possibility  of  contacting  disease 
was  not  so  great,  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  provision 
of  gymnasiums,  organized  sport,  physical  education,  medical 
examination,  and  immunization  programs  in  larger  centres. 
Certainly  a  richer  program  of  education  can  be  provided  by 
several  teachers  than  by  one.  It  is  also  argued  that  through 
pupil  transportation,  the  time  taken  to  go  to  and  from  school 
is  often  less  than  it  was  when  pupils  walked,  that  the  pupils 
are  better  able  to  do  school  work  because  they  are  not  so 
exhausted,  and  that  pupils  need  not  spend  the  school  day  in 


7.  Asael  C.  Lambert,  School  Transportation ,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford  University  Press,  1 9387~p73T— 

8.  Julian  E.  Butterworth,  Howard  A.  Dawson,  The  Modern  Rural 
School,  McG-raw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.  New  York,  1952,  p.3. 
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wet  garments  as  they  often  had  to  do  in  uthe  good  old  days". 

Q 

M.  C.  S.  Noble^  lists  many  advantages  of  consolidation  and 
transportation.  Some  are  given  below: 

il )  The  enrolments  and  average  daily  attendance  tend  to  increase 

2)  There  is  a  reduction  in  truancy  and  tardiness. 

3)  Pupils  are  stimulated  by  larger  social  groups. 

4)  There  is  greater  opportunity  to  develop  leadership  qualities 

5)  The  curriculum  is  broader. 

6)  The  teachers  are  better  qualified. 

7)  The  school  environment  is  more  attractive. 

8)  There  is  increased  opportunity  for  high  school  education. 

9)  The  quality  of  high  school  education  is  vastly  superior. 

10)  There  is  more  supervision  by  principals. 

(11)  The  larger  schools  are  better  equipped. 

(12)  The  educational  and  social  level  of  the  community  is  raisedo 

1  0 

Effie  Bathurst  says  that  many  of  the  arguments  about 
rural  children  learning  from  nature  through  living  with  it, 
and  also  learning  through  working  with  father  and  mother  are 
not  true  today.  The  rural  childhood  tasks  of  the  past  generation 
such  as  getting  the  wood,  pumping  water,  turning  the  churn, 

and  beating  the  rug  are  now  gone.  In  their  place  have  come 

1 1 

" dangerous  machinery  and  exacting  scientific  procedures” . 

So,  the  farm  boy  and  girl  not  only  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  education  but  they  also  need  instruction  in  such  things 
as  home  economics,  industrial  education,  farm  income  tax  and 
accounts,  and  scientific  farming.  In  all  of  these,  the  larger 
and  more  specialized  school  is  better  able  to  give  training. 


9.  Noble,  erg.  cit.  p.56 

10.  Effie  G-.  Bathurst,  Schools  Count  in  Life,  Bulletin  1947, 
No.  8,  Pederal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education. 

1 1 .  Ibid. ,  p.1 . 
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At  the  same  time,  buses,  roads,  safety  regulations,  and  qual¬ 
ifications  of  drivers  have  improved  tremendously.  In  this  changing 
society  the  bus  has  become  a  principal  agent  in  making  the 
educational  opportunities  of  rural  students  equal  to  those 
of  their  cousins  in  the  city.  This  situation,  is  so  widely 
accepted  in  the  United  States  today  that  in  1953  the  following 
statement  could  be  made: 

”7,300,000  children  ride  120,000  vehicles  manned  by  as 
many  bus  drivers  and  maintained  by  thousands  of  mechanics 
and  s  ervi  c  emen . "  *1  2 

Table  I  shows  clearly  that  there  are  thousands  of  one-room 

schools  still  operating  in  the  United  States.  lor  the  most  part, 

however,  and  especially  in  the  West,  they  have  been  replaced 

by  multiple-room  schools.  Very  often  it  is  still  a  "rural” 

school  but  is  usually  village-  or  town-centred  serving  a  larger 

rural  community.  The  centralization  of  high  school  students 

is  more  complete  than  the  centralization  of  elementary  students, 

but  Table  I  indicates  the  existence  of  a  great  many  small  high 

schools.  Most  educational  authorities  consulted  in  this  study 

favour  centralization  of  even  the  lower  grades. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  an  elementary  school  attendance 
unit  should  have  enough  children  attending  a  single  1 . 

elementary  school  to  justify  at  least  one  teacher  to  a  grade."  ^ 


12.  B.  P.  Brodinsky,  reviewing  the  book  Pupil  Transportation 

In  The  Nation1 s  Schools ,  May  1953?  YoT.  51 ,  The  Modern 
Hospital  Publishing  Go.,  Inc.  919  North  Michigan,  Chicago,  Ill. 

13.  Hilton,  op.  cit.  p.232.  The  author  is  quoting  from  The 
Committee  on  Program  and  Policy  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States. 
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Julian  B*  Butterworth,  Howard  A*  Dawson,  The  Modern  Rural  School,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co*  Inc*  New  York,  1952,  p3$9,  data  obtained  from  a  census  of  school-bus 
transportation  as  reported  in  Bus  Transportation* 
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Table  II  indicates  that  bus  transportation  of  school  children 
is  increasing  steadily  in  the  United  States.  In  1950  there 
were  more  than  seven  times  as  many  students  transported  as 
in  1926. 

II.  DORMITORIES  SERVING  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOLS 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  literature  on  dormitory 
facilities  in  the  United  States.  The  information  that  was 
found,  in  almost  every  instance,  describes  dormitories 

1  A. 

serving  colleges  and  universities.  Apparently  M.  C.  S.  Noble  ^ 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  for  he  quoted  a  publication 
which  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 

This  quotation  is  as  follows; 


"A  bulletin:  ,  imblished  in  1922  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  revealed  that  225  dormitories  had 
been  established  in  connection  with  public  secondary 
schools  of  twenty-one  states.  Naturally,  such  data 
caused  many  persons  to  ask:  To  what  extent  may  dorm¬ 
itory  schools  be  used  as  a  means  for  providing  children 
who  live  in  sparsely  settled  areas  with  better  educat¬ 
ional  opportunities?  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that 
although  dormitory  schools  have  served  an  excellent 
purpose,  especially  in  the  Middle  Vest  and  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  it  is  doubtful  in  view  of  the  cost 
involved  and  because  of  the  constant  improvement  in 
facilities  for  transportation  if  any  marked  increase 
in  the  need;:  for  dormitories  may  be  expected.” 


14.  Noble,  oj3.  cit .  p.113 


, 

, 
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This  bulletin  refers  to.  public  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  many  dormitories  serve  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
United  States  but  this  is  outside  of  the  present  field  of 
investigation. 

III.  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  IN  ALBERTA 

To  a  limited  extent,  Alberta  had  horse  drawn  vans 

serving  her  early  consolidated  schools.  However,  as  this 

thesis  is  concerned  with  the  post-war  development  of  bus 

transportation  and  centralization,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 

trace  the  history  of  Alberta* s  horse-drawn  vans.  By  1939 

1  5 

the  Annual  Reports  mention  a  considerable  number  of  motor 

vans  serving  schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

The  same  source,  reporting  in  1942,  indicates  that  some 

Divisions  were  served  by  over  twenty  vans  but  that  in  others 

there  were  no  vans  at  all.  By  1943s 

*' thirty-one  Divisions  provided  regular  van  service 
for  conveying  children  to  school.”^0 

In  1944?  van  service  was  sponsored  by  twenty-nine  divisions. 

’’School  vans  vary  from  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  cars 
carrying  as  few  as  three  children  to  large  buses-- 
one  of  which  is  reported  to  carry  sixty-two  pupils. 

....  Lethbridge  leads  the  way  with  twenty-three  ov/ned 
by  the  division  and  thirty-four  privately  owned.”^  ' 

Forty-one  divisions  used  vans  in  1945  and  forty-seven  divisions 


15.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  printed  by  A.  Shnitka,  Queen* s 
Printer  for  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

1 6.  Ibid,  1943 ,  p.  61 . 

17.  Ibid ,  1944,  p.  48. 
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BUS  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALB5RTA 
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TABLE  111(g) 

PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES  OP  ALBERTA 

x 

1947-1954 

Percentage  of  total  enrolment 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

S.  Alberta 

42 

41 

46 

46 

49 

49 

53 

51 

E.  Alberta 

8 

16 

20 

26 

35 

40 

46 

57 

W.  Alberta 

5 

8 

10 

15 

22 

28 

36 

46 

N.  Alberta 

4 

7 

14 

22 

31 

40 

46 

51 

P.  River 

8 

9 

19 

24 

30 

26 

35 

40 

Entire  Province  14 

18 

22 

27 

33 

37 

44 

49 

x 

Annual  Reports,  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta  for  the  years  1947  to  1954  inclusive* 
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sponsored  vans  in  1946. 

"The  general  history  of  transporting  pupils  is  the  same 
in  nearly  all  areas.  When  the  plan  is  originated  it  is 
none  too  satisfactory  because  of  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  parents,  poor  roads,  lack  of  suitable  buses 
and  competent  drivers.  However,  as  the  project  continues 
it  becomes  more  and  more  satisfactory  because  parents  o 
perceive  the  educational  advantages  accruing  from  it.,,1tt 

Tables  111(a)  to  111(g)  inclusive  are  prepared  from  the 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  data  are 

one  year  old  in  most  cases  though  not  in  all.  For  example, 

the  report  for  1952  gives  the  number  of  buses  and  the  number 

of  pupils  transported  in  1951  but  the  pupil  enrolment  as  at 

June  of  1952.  However,  the  tables  are  given  and  analyzed  to 

note  general  rather  than  specific  trends  in  centralization 

and  bus  transportation.  Therefore  no  alteration  of  the  data 

was  attempted. 

The  following  observations  should  be  valuable  in  under¬ 
standing  the  recent  history  of  bus  transportation  in  Alberta: 

Table  Ill(a) 

1  .  The  Lethbridge  School  Division  consistently  led  the  wa y 
in  number  of  buses  and  number  of  pupils  transported.  However, 
the  Lethbridge  Division  has  a  large  population  and  this  factor 
has  affected  the  number  of  buses  operating  there.  The  percentage 


18.  Ibid. ,  1946,  p.23 
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of  pupils  transported,  sixty-five  per  cent  in  1947  and 
seventy-one  per  cent  in  1954,  is  also  high. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  transported  in  the  Macleod  School 
Division  has  been  fairly  constant.  Indeed,  it  increased 
and  then  decreased  between  1947  and  1954*  There  were 
usually  fewer  than  twenty  pupils  per  bus  which  seems  to 
indicate  small  buses  and  this,  in  turn,  probably  indicates  a 
sparse  population. 

Table  111(b) 

1 .  Generally  the  divisions  of  Central -Eastern  Alberta  were 
slower  than  those  of  Southern  Alberta  in  adopting  bus 
transportation,  but  by  1954  the  situations  were  very  similar 
in  these  two  areas. 

2.  In  the  Camrose  School  Division  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
bus  transportation  between  1947  and  1954*  This  seems  to 
indicate  a  definite  policy  favoring  bus  transportation. 

3.  By  1954,  Red  Deer  Valley,  Sullivan  Lake,  and  Vermilion 
school  divisions  were  each  transporting  only  about  one-third 
of  their  school  populations. 

Table  III(c) 

1 .  Bus  transportation  started  more  slowly  in  Western  Alberta 
than  in  either  Southern  or  Eastern  Alberta.  By  1954, 
however,  the  number  transported  was  very  similar  in  all 
three  areas. 

.  Whereas  the  pupil  enrolments  of  Southern,  Eastern  and 
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Western  Alberta  were  very  similar  in  1947,  by  1954  Western 
Alberta  had  increased  the  most  and  Eastern  Alberta  the 
least.  But  even  in  Eastern  Alberta  the  increase  was 
more  than  fourteen  per  cent. 

3.  The  Red  Deer  School  Division  transported  very  few  pupils 
from  1947  to  1953,  but  in  1954  there  was  a  sharp  increase 
though  still  there  were  but  456  pupils  transported.  In 
view  of  what  was  happening  in  the  divisions  of  the  rest 

of  the  province,  it  would  seem  that  the  Red  Deer  Divisional 
Board  during  the  years  1947  to  1953  did  not  favor  pupil 
transportation.  No  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to 
determine  the  causes  of  this  policy. 

4.  The  Ponoka  School  Division  seemed  to  start  bus  transportation 
very  cautiously.  By  1950  this  division  apparently  adopted 
bus  transportation  as  a  definite  policy.  In  1954,  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  being  transported.  This 

is  slightly  higher  than  in  Western  Alberta  (forty-six  per 
cent)  and  in  the  entire  province  (forty-nine  per  cent).  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  presence  of  large  towns?  such  as 
Ponoka,  within  a  school  division  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  may  be  transported. 
Generally,  very  few  students  are  transported  from  a  town 
or  village  where  a  centralized  school  is  located.  School 
divisions  receive  transportation  grants  for  transporting 
pupils  from  school  districts  other  than  the  one  in  which 
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a  centralized  school  is  located.  Unlike  Ponoka,  however, 
the  city  of  Red  Peer  is  not  included  within  a  school 
division. 

Table  111(d) 

The  pattern  of  development  of  bus  transportation  was  very 
similar  in  Northern  and  Western  Alberta.  The  use  of 
school  buses  increased  very  rapidly  from  1949  through  1954. 
Athabasca,  Sturgeon  and  Lac  St.  Anne  school  divisions 
seemed  to  lead  the  way  in  the  adoption  of  school  bus 
transportation.  Edson,  Smoky  Lake,  Bonnyville,  Lac  La  Biche, 
Thorhild  and  Coal  Branch  school  divisions  waited  until  quite 
recently  (1950-51)  before  introducing  transportation 
on  a  large  scale. 

Table  111(e) 

Peace  River,  High  Prairie  and  Pairview  school  divisions 
changed  over  to  the  use  of  school  buses  at  an  early  date 
whereas  Port  Vermilion  and  East  Smoky  school  divisions 
used  practically  no  buses  even  in  1954* 

Tables  111(f),  IIX(g) 

1  .  The  growth  of  bus  transportation  in  Alberta  has  been 
continuous  and  uniform  from  1947  to  1954.  Up  to  1954 
there  was  no  indication  of  any  decrease  in  this  growth. 

.  Bus  transportation  in  Southern  Alberta  was  well  developed 
in  1947.  Here  the  number  transported  by  buses 
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seems  to  "be  leveling  off  at  fifty  to  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrolment. 

3 •  With  the  exception  of  the  Peace  River  portion  of  Alberta, 
all  parts  of  the  province  tr  nsported  a  similar  proportion 
of  their  total  enrolments  by  1954- 
IV.  DORMITORIES  IN  ALBERTA 

In  1944*  eighteen  school  divisions  pro  vided  dormitory 

accommodation  for  6 45  Alberta  students.  The  Annual  Report  of 

the  Department  of  Education  for  that  year  states: 

nThe  Dormitory  seems  to  provide  the  most  acceptable  method 
of  caring  for  pupils  who  must  leave  home  to  attend  high 

school." *9 

Between  1946  and  1950,  the  Alberta  school  divisions  made  their 
most  extensive  use  of  dormitory  accommodation.  In  1946,  twenty-six 
divisions  provided  such  facilities  for  1087  students.  One 
year  later,  1125  students  were  housed  in  dormitories.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1947  contains 
the  following  statement: 

"The  value  of  dormitories  is  being  recognized  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  province  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  year 
by  year  more  students  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
services. . .  "20 

But  the  same  publication  mentions  that  four  dormitories  were 
closed  that  year  and  that  road  improvement  and  increased  van 
service  accounted  for  the  closing  of  three  of  these  dormitories. 

The  1950  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  states: 
"Despite  the  usefulness  of  the  dormitories,  it  is  doubtful 

19.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  for  1944*  P-47 

20.  Ibid- ,  1947,  P-24- 
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that  many  new  ones  will  be  opened.  The  establishment  of 
van  routes  to  the  centralized  schools  has  made  it  possible 
for  many  high  school  students  who  would  formerly  spend 
the  week  in  the  dormitory  to  return  home  each  night.”  21 

In  1952  the  number  of  students  using  dormitories  had  dropped 

to  970  and  in  1954  the  number  was  further  reduced  to  715. 

V.  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  AND  DORMITORY  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  P0N0KA  AND  THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  Ponoka  School  Division  operated  a  small  dormitory  at 

Lacombe  from  1940  to  1947.  In  the  school  year,  1955-1956, 

there  were  no  dormitory  accommodations  in  the  County  of 

Ponoka.  Table  IV  indicates  that  more  than  half  of  the  total 

enrolment  was  transported  on  thirty-two  buses.  Eighty-nine 

per  cent  of  the  students  attended  five  centralized  schools. 

Beginning  in  September  of  1956  a  new  centralization,  Sylvan 

Heights,  was  opened  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  No w 

(1956)  except  for  a  Hutterite  Colony,  the  only  one-room 

schools  left  are  located  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 

County.  Here,  road  conditions  and  a  sparse,  scattered 

population  make  transportation  extremely  difficult. 

From  1947  to  1953  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  was  never 

served  by  more  than  one  bus  and  the  maximum  number  of 

22 

students  transported  in  one  year  was  fifty-four  in  1953. 


.  Ibid,  1950,  p. 21 
.  Table  III(c) 
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TABLE  IV 

CENTRALIZATION  OP  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  PONOKA,  1955-1956^ 


Rimbey 
Ponoka 
Mecca  Glen 
Crestomere 
Bluff ton 

Lonesome  Pine  to  Home  Glen 


Number  of  Total  Enrolment  in 

Buses  Centralized  Schools 

8  580 

9  1203 

5  248 

7  269 

2  132 

JL  29 

32  2432 


Total  number  of  pupils  in  centralized  schools  2432 
Total  number  of  pupils  attending  one-room  schools  252 
Number  attending  in  a  one-room  Hutterite  school  28 

Total  enrolment  2712 
Tqtal  number  transported  by  bus  1512 


x 

Information  obtained  from  the  Ponoka  County  office 
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TABLE  V 


CENTRALIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  RED  DEER 

x 

SCHOOL  DIVISION 

In  1954-1955 


To 

River  Glen  (Red  Deer) 

6 

buses 

u 

Benalto 

2 

buses 

t! 

Bowden 

1 

bus 

It 

Dickson 

2 

buses 

ft 

Delburne 

2 

buses 

It 

Markerville 

1 

bus 

ft 

Penhold 

2 

buses 

Total  16  buses,  transporting  approximately 
570  students 


In  1955-1956  (21  vehicles 

To  River  Glen 
”  Benalto 
”  Bowden 
”  Dickson 
n  Delburne 
”  Markerville 
"  Penhold 

!*  Red  Deer  Composite 
High  School 


transported  maximum  850  pupils) 
200  pupils 


3 

77 

104 

104 

50 

36 

95 


(in  last  semester  only) 


x 

Information  obtained  from  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 

(Complete  information  with  regard  to  buses  and  pupils  trans¬ 
ported  could  not  be  obtained  for  1954-  55  or  1955-56) 


. 
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In  1954,  however,  eight  buses  transported  456  pupils  and  in 

the  school  year,  1955-1956,  twenty-one  contracted  buses  trans- 
ported  about  85D  pupils.  J  A  very  large  dormitory,  capable 
of  housing  in  excess  of  400  students,  is  in  operation  at  the 
Red  Deer  Composite  High  School.  Here,  the  buildings  of  the 
former  A20  Army  Camp  are  part  of  the  school  plant.  Dormitory 
facilities,  office  and  storage  space,  auxiliary  school  rooms, 
some  staff  residences,  and  all  of  .the  classrooms  for  this 
large  school  were  located  here  from  1947  until  1953.  Then  a 
new  high  school  building  was  constructed.  Since  1953,  except 
for  senior  high  school  classroom  space,  this  former  army  camp 
has  continued  to  provide  most  of  the  auxiliary  space  listed 
above.  In  addition,  it  provided  classroom  space  for  about  two 
hundred  students  from  grade  one  to  nine  in  1955-1956. 

VI.  SUMMARY  OR  BUS  TRANSPORTATION  AND  DORMITORY  FACILITIES 

For  nearly  a  century,  some  pupils  in  the  United  States 
have  been  transported  to  centralized  schools.  However,  as  late 
as  1950  there  were  thousands  of  one-teacher  schools  in  operation 
there.  In  Alberta,  during  and  following  World  War  II,  there 
has  been  rapid  acceleration  in  the  transportation  of  school 
pupils.  By  1954,  about  one-half  of  the  students  in  school 
divisions  and  counties  received  this  service.  Bus  service  in 
the  County  of  Ponoka  was  slightly  less  than  the  provincial  average 


23.  Information  obtained  at  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  office. 
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until  1950  but  by  1954  it  was  slightly  above  this  average. 

The  Red  Deer  School  Division  transported  very  few  pupils  until 
1953.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
extension  of  this  service  but  still  this  area  is  far  behind  the 
provincial  average. 

Very  few  dormitories  serve  the  public  schools  of  present- 
day  United  States.  During  the  mid-1940*s,  dormitories  served 
a  considerable  portion  of  Alberta* s  school  students.  However, 
as  early  as  1950,  this  type  of  service  was  on  the  decline. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Ponoka  School  Division  has  provided 
very  little  dormitory  service.  By  contrast,  the  Red  Deer 
School  Division  has  made  extensive  use  of  this  method  of 
serving  its  non-city  students  and  today  operates  a  very  large 
dormitory  at  the  Red  Deer  Composite  High  School. 


* 
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CHAPTER  III 


GEOGRAPHIC  AND  POPULATION  FACTORS 

I.  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

In  late  1938,  when  the  Ponoka  School  Division  was  created, 
nearly  all  of  its  one-room  schools  were  in  operation.  These  are 
shown  on  Map  1.  There  have  been  several  alterations  of  the 
boundaries  of  this  school  division,  especially  along  the  south 
where  it  borders  the  Lacombe  School  Division.  A  major  change 
took  place  in  January  of  1947  when  the  Lacombe  School  Division 
was  created,  to  a  large  extent  out  of  land  formerly  within  the 
Red  Deer  and  Ponoka  divisions.  Map  1  shows  the  sixty  three 
districts  within  the  boundaries  of  the  County  of  Ponoka  in  1956. 
The  towns  of  Rimbey  and  Ponoka  operated  independent  schools  for 
several  years  after  the  Ponoka  School  Division  was  formed. 

Rimbev  was  included  within  the  Ponoka  School  Division  in  1941 

1 

and  Ponoka  was  included  in  1947. 

Map  2  shows  the  ninety- one  school  districts  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  in  1956.  There 
have  been  two  major  changes  affecting  the  boundaries  of  this 
division.  In  1947  a  considerable  area  in  the  north  became  part 
of  the  newly  formed  Lacombe  School  Division,  while  in  1955 
the  Red  Deer  School  Division  and  the  Red  Deer  Municipality  be¬ 
came  co- terminous .  Sylvan  Lake,  Delburne  and  Bowden  remained 
independent  school  districts  until  quite  recently  but  since 


1  .  The  Minutes  of  the  Ponoka  School  Division. 


MAP  I 


COUNTY  OP  PONOKA:  Showing  the  6 3  districts 
which  made  up  the  County  in  1956. 
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obtained  from  the  office  of  the  County  of  lonoka* 
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School  Division 
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This  wap  shows  the  Division 

as  it  is  in  X95>&  after  tike 
Coterminous*  Area  ehang 
took  plac®0  Part  or  all 
of  th®  following  School 
Districts  were  affected 
by  those  changes s 


Received  from  Rocky 

Old  Hoi  a 

Benalto 

Evarts 

Red  Raven 

Old  Centrevill®  Craig  No0  1 

Hew  Centrevill©  Craig  No0  2 

Hekla 

MarkerviXX® 
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North  Raven 
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Received  From 
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Garnet 

Went  to  Thr©© 

Hills  8 

Hogadin© 

Loyalty 

Arthur vill© 
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This  map  shows  the  91  school 
districts  included  within  the 
hounds  of  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division  in  July  of  1956. 

Five  have  not  been  included 
within  the  Division.  These 
are  Red  Deer,  Innisfail,  Great 
Bend  Consolidated,  Lousana 
Consolidated  and  Elnora 
Consolidated,  (at**', 

This  map  is  based  upon  an 
Alberta  Government  map  showing 
the  "Co-terminous  boundary  of 
Red  Deer  School  Division  #35 
and  Municipal  District  #55 » 
revised  to  February  15th,  1956." 
Also,  information  obtained  at  th€ 
Red  Deer  School  Division  office 
has  been  used. 
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September  of  1954  they  have  all  been  included  in  the  Red 
Deer  School  Division.  In  July  of  1956  there  were  six  inde¬ 
pendent  districts  within  this  division* s  boundaries.  They 
were  the  city  of  Red  Deer,  the  town  of  Innisfail,  three  con¬ 
solidated  districts  in  the  east  end  of  the  Division — Great 
Bend,  Lousana,  and  Elnora — and  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  in  Red  Deer.  During  the  summer  of  1956,  Great  Bend 
and  Elnora  will  have  plebiscites  to  determine  whether  their 
areas  are  to  be  included  within  the  Red  Deer  School  Division. 

After  more  than  seventeen  years  of  operation  the  situation 

with  respect  to  independent  school  districts  in  the  County  of 

Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  may  be  described  as 

follows:  The  County  of  Ponoka  has  reduced  the  number  of  its 

2 

schools  to  sixteen.  Of  these,  nine  one-room  schools  operate 
in  the  extreme  west  where  poor  roads,  sub-marginal  land  and 
sparse  settlement  make  bus  transportation  very  difficult.  The 
only  other  one-room  school  is  located  at  a  Hutterite  settlement 
where  socio-religious  factors  prevent  centralization.  All  of 
the  original  independent  school  districts  have  been  included 
within  the  administration  of  the  County.  There  are  ninety-one 
districts  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division.  As  recently  as  1954-55,  seventy-one  different  schools 
operated  here.  However,  in  the  fall  term  of  1956,  an  additional 
seventeen  of  these  buildings  are  expected  to  be  closed.^ 
Considering  that  Sylvan  Lake  has  been  included  since  1954-55, 


2.  Information  obtained  at  the  County  of  Ponoka  Office. 

3.  Information  obtained  at  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  Office 
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the  total  number  of  schools  for  the  1956-57  school  year  will 
be  approximately  fifty-five.  The  rate  at  which  rural  schools 
have  been  closed  has  accelerated  greatly  since  1953.  This  fact 
is  quite  significant,  especially  when  one  considers  that  some 
of  these  buildings  may  be  among  the  twenty-nine  schools  which 
the  Division  built  since  1938.  There  are  still  six  school 
districts  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
which  are  not  administered  by  the  Division*  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Division,  thirteen  districts  were  consolidated  into  four 
districts  before  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  was  formed,  therefore 

r: 

the  policies  of  the  Division  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  move 
toward  centralization. 

II.  RIVERS  AND  BRIDGES,  LAKES,  SWAMPS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  study  is  to  determine  to 
what  extent  nature  has  aided  or  hindered  bus  transportation 
and  centralization.  Along  the  entire  western  side  of  the 
County  of  Ponoka  Is  a  vast  amount  of  land  which  has  very  little 
agricultural  value.  Most  of  the  soil  in  townships  three,  four 
and  five  is  the  gray- wooded  variety  and  its  fertility  seems  to 
decrease  as  one  goes  west  and  north.  There  is  some  good  farm 
land,  especially  in  the  Leedale,  Midland,  Puller,  Lavesta  and 
Iola  districts,  but  even  here  the  proportion  of  swamp  and 
heavily  timbered  land  is  very  great.  There  is  another  band  of 
hilly,  sub-marginal  land  running  north  from  Gull  Lake  and 
merging  into  the  first-mentioned  area  on  the  northern  side  of 
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the  County.  So,  in  the  western  part  of  the  County  of  Ponoka, 
the  better  land  lies  along  the  Blindman  River.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  County  is  largely  good  agricultural  lando^ 

There  are  two  rivers  in  the  County  of  Ponoka,  the 
Blindman  River  and  the  Battle  River.  They  are  both  easily 
bridged  and  therefore  are  only  minor  hindrances  to  the.  trans¬ 
portation  of  school  pupils.  However,  the  hills  and  swamps  of 
the  County  provide  a  large  portion  of  the  headwaters  of  these 
rivers  and  this  hinders  the  operation  of  school  buses.  Gull 
Lake  tends  to  divide  the  County  in  half  but  fortunately  there 
is  considerable  populated  land  between  it  and  Rimbey.  The 
hindrance  to  transportation  caused  by  Gull  Lake,  Samson  Lake 
and  Red  Deer  Lake  is  reduced  considerably  by  their  location 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  County. 

The  Red  Deer  River  is  a  barrier  to  transportation. 

Because  of  its  width,  few  bridges  are  built  across  it.  School 
buses  bringing  pupils  from  the  western  side  of  this  river  to 
such  places  as  Red  Deer,  Penhold,  and  Innisfail  have  only  three 
bridges  which  they  can  use.  However,  to  the  north  and  east  this 
river  forms  a  major  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  Red  Deer 
School  Division  and  therefore  does  not  hinder  transportation 
within  the  Division.  All  other  rivers,  including  the  Medicine 
and  Little  Red  Deer,  are  easily  bridged.  Most  of  the  land  with¬ 
in  the  Division  is  quite  productive.  There  is  an  area  going 


4.  Information  based  upon  first-hand  observation  and  study 
of  maps  of  these  areas. 
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from  north-west  to  south-east  through  Pine  Lake  which  is 
slightly  less  productive  than  the  rest.  Also,  there  are 
small  areas  such  as  that  around  Burnt  Lake  and  North  Raven 
which  are  not  suitable  for  grain  farming. 

In  general,  there  are  natural  conditions  which  hinder 
bus  transportation  in  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  and  in  the 
County  of  Ponoka.  In  the  latter  area  the  sparse  population, 
hills  and  swamps  make  road  construction  and  bus  transportation 
quite  costly  in  some  places.  In  the  former  area  the  width  and 
deep  valley  of  the  Red  Deer  River  is  a  barrier  to  transportation 

III.  ROADS 

Map  III  and  Map  IV  are  enlarged  but  accurate  copies  of  a 
portion  of  "Official  Road  Map  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1956". 
All  of  the  surfaced  roads  of  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Munici 
pal  District  of  Red  Deer  indicated  on  the  Official  Road  Map  are 
shown  on  these  two  maps.  By  comparing  Maps  III  and  IV  with 
Tables  VI  and  VII  it  becomes  ppparent  that  many  district  roads 
have  been  omitted  from  the  map.  The  Official  Road  Map  and  the 
Auditor1 s  Statements  show  the  same  mileage  of  provincial  high¬ 
ways. 

In  the  County  of  Ponoka  one  group  of  roads  are  laterals 
serving  the  towns  of  Highway  2.  In  the  west  can  be  seen  a 
similar  group  of  roads  serving  people  who  wish  to  go  to  High¬ 
way  12.  The  County1 s  largest  centralization  at  Ponoka  is  well 


5.  Official  Road  Map  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  for  the  year 
1956,  Hon.  Gordon  E.  Taylor,  Minister  of  Highways. 
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This  map  is  "based  upon  the  Official  Road  Map  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  1956. 
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This  map  is  based  upon: 

1.  An  Alberta  Government  map 
showing  the  "co-terminous 
boundary  of  Red  Deer  School 
Division  #35  and  Municipal 
District  #55 »  revised  to 
Pebruary  15th,  1956." 

2.  Official  Road  Map  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  195o» 
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TABLE  VI 


K 


ROAD 

AND  STREET 

MILEAGE  - 

COUNTY  OF 

PONOKA 

Provinci 

al  Highways 

District  Roads 

Main 

Secondary 

Surfaced 

Roads : 

1. 

Bituminous 

Pavements 

19.5 

2 . 

Bituminous 

Surfaces 

6,0 

3. 

Gravel 

51,0 

506.0 

4, 

Other  Surfaces 

■389.0 

Earth  Roads  : 

1, 

Improved : 

( Graded  and 

Drained) 

344.5 

2. 

Other 

638.0 

Total  Roads 

19.5 

51,0 

1883.5 

, 

,X.  Auditor’s  Financial'  Statement  for  the  Year  Ending.  December  31st, 
1955,  County  of  Ponoka,  No,  3,  Province  of  Alberta,  McClary  & 
Company,  Chartered  Accountants,  Schedule  G,  pl9 
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TABLE  VII 

ROAD  'AND  STREET  MILEAGE  -  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER  * 

■ 


Provincial  Highways 

District  Roads 

Main 

Secondary 

Surfaced  Roads: 

1. 

Bituminous 

Pavements 

43 

4 

2. 

Bituminous 

Surfaces 

3. 

Gravel 

30 

46 

800 

4. 

Other  Surfaces 

Earth 

1. 

Roads : 

Improved 

(Graded  and  Drained ^ 

> 

923 

2  * 

Other 

493 

Total 

Roads 

73 

46 

2220 

Auditor1 s  Financial  Statement  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31st, 
1955,  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer,  No,  55,  Province  of 
Alberta,  Robertson,  Anderson  &  Company,  Schedule  G-,  Page  18 
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served  by  two  provincial  highways  and  many  district  roads. 

Also,  the  centralizations  of  Mecca  G-len,  Rimbey  and  Bluff  ton 
are  served  by  both  provincial  and  district  roads.  At  the 
present  time  (1956)  the  district  road  between  Rimbey  and 
Ponoka  is  being  improved.  This  will  aid  the  Crestomere 
centralization. 

The  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  is  served  by  five 
provincial  highways  in  addition  to  her  district  roads.  In 
this  municipality  the  majority  of  towns  are  located  along 
Highways  2,  11  and  21.  That  is,  the  province,  at  no  expense  to 
the  municipality  concerned,  provides  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  potential  bus  routes. 

Table  VI  shows  the  roads  serving  the  County  of  Ponoka. 
Assuming  that  only  surfaced  roads  are  suitable  for  school  bus 
transportation  this  table  may  be  simplified  as  follows: 


70.5  miles 
901 #0  miles 
971 . 5  miles 


Provincial  Highways 
District  roads 


Total 


Table  VIII  indicates  a  total  land  and  water  area  for 
the  County  of  Ponoka  of  805*920  acres  or  1259  square  miles. 
That  is,  there  is  approximately  .8  miles  of  surfaced  roads  for 
every  square  mile  of  area. 

Table  VII  shows  the  roads  serving  the  Municipal  District 
of  Red  Deer  and  it  may  be  simplified  as  follows: 


Provincial  Highways 
District  roads 


Total 


119  miles 
804  miles 
923  miles 
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TABLE  VIII 


AREA  OP  THE  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER  IN  ACRES 


1.  LAND  (Including  Streets,  Lanes  and  Highways): 

Land  Assessed  for.  Taxation  as  at  Dec,  31,  1955  969,745 

Land  Exempt  from  Taxation  (Ex.  of  Public  Parks, 

Streets,  Lanes,  and  Highways)  23,911 

Land  in  Public  Parks  and  Playgrounds  230 

Land  in  Streets,  Lanes  and  Highways  19 1 154 

Total  Land  Area  1,013,020 

2,  WATER  AREA  (Not  otherwise  included)  5 ,405 

Gr&nd  Total  Land  and  Water  Area  1,018,425 


AREA  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  IN  ACRES 


1,  LAND  (Including  Streets,  Lanes  and  Highways): 

Land  Assessed  for  Taxation  as  at  Dec. 31,  1955  634,854 

Land  Exempt  from  Taxation  (Ex.  of  Public  Parks, 

Streets,  Lanes,  and  Highways)  142,778 

Land  in  Public  Parks  and  Playgrounds  66 

Land  in  Streets,  Lanes  and  Highways  15 , 000 

Total  Land  Area  792,698 

2.  WATER  .AREA  (Not  otherwise  included)  15,222 

Grand  Total  Land  and  Water  Area  805,920 


* .  Auditor1 S'  Financial  Statements  for  the  Year  Ending  Decemver  31st, 
1955  for  the  County  of  P on oka  and  the  Municipal  District  of 
Red  Deer,  Schedule  E. 
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Table  VIII  gives  a  land  and  water  area  for  this  municipality 
of  1,018,425  acres  or  1591  square  miles*  There  are  approximately 
.6  miles  of  surfaced  roads  for  every  square  mile  of  area.  That 
is,  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  a  larger  total  area, 
a  greater  population  (See  Maps  VI  and  VIII),  more  miles  of 
provincial  highway  but  fewer  miles  of  surfaced  roads  than  has 
the  County  of  Ponoka.  It  does,  however,  have  more  miles  of  im¬ 
proved  earth  road  and  a  greater  total  mileage  of  district  roads. 

IV.  Population 

The  Province  of  Alberta  is  divided  into  seventeen  Census 
Divisions  (See  Map  V)  but  these  divisions  are  much  . larger  than 
the  municipalities.  Map  V  shows  that  the  County  of  Ponoka  and 
the  Municipal  Districts  of  Lacombe  and  Red  Deer  lie  within  Census 
Divisions  Eight  and  Nine.  As  the  Pifth  Meridian  is  roughly  the 
boundary  between  these  two  Census  Divisions  one  would  expect  Census 
Division  Eight  to  be  the  more  densely  populated,  for  it  contains 
such  towns  and  cities  as  Ponoka,  Lacombe,  Red  Deer  and  Innisfail. 

A  breakdown  of  the  1951  population  into  townships  was  found  on  a 
map  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  it 
v/as  use^  to  construct  Map  VI  and  Map  VII. 

Map  VI  indicates  a  sparse  population  in  the  western  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  County  of  Ponoka.  The  area  north  of 
Gull  Lake  also  has  a  light  population.  There  are  two  areas  of 
relatively  dense  population  at  Ponoka  and  Rimbey.  The  concentration 
of  people  in  the  rural  area  of  Ponoka  is  probably 
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Density  of 
Population  by 
Counties  or  C 
Divisions,  Census 
of  Canada,  1951* 

Alberta  Census 
Divisions,  numbered 
1  to  17,  showing  the 
number  of  people  per 
square  mile. 
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Data  for  this  map  were  obtained  from  a  map  in  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  which 
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caused  in  part  by  the  Mental  Hospital  located  there.  The 
populations  of  Hoadley  and  Bluffton  were  not  listed  separately 
and  must  be  presumed  to  be  included  in  the  rural  areas  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  A  glance  around  the  boundaries  of  this  map 
reveals  several  small  areas  whose  population  could  not  be  found. 
By  adding  the  numbers  given  on  Map  VI  the  population  of  the 
present  area  of  the  County  of  Ponoka  was  slightly  more  than 
12,092  in  1951.  The  rural  population  seems  to  be  8761  but  is 
probably  much  less  than  this  if  the  inmates  of  the  Ponoka 
Mental  Hospital  are  included  in  the  rural  area  about  Ponoka. 

A  study  of  Map  VII  reveals  a  fairly  uniform  rural  population 
in  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  in  1951.  The  population  is 
somewhat  more  sparse  along  a  line  north-west  and  south-east  of 
Pine  Lake.  With  the  exception  of  the  Red  Raven  area  the  popu¬ 
lation,  unlike  that  in  the  County  of  Ponoka,  is  as  dense  in 
the  western  portions  as  in  any  other  rural  area.  The  area  of 
relatively  dense  population  is  in  the  central  part  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  where  the  city  of  Red  Deer,  the  town 
of  Innisfail  and  the  villages  of  Penhold  and  Bowden  are  located. 
The  populations  of  Elnora,  Lousana,  Bowden,  Dickson,  Benalto 
and  Markerville  were  not  listed  separately.  Their  populations 
were  probably  included  in  the  surrounding  rural  areas.  The 
total  population  of  the  present  area  of  the  Municipal  District 
of  Red  Deer  v/as  22,327  in  1951.  Ike  rural  population  was 
11  ,981 . 
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TABLE  IX 

A  COMPARISON  OP  POPULATIONS  IN 
COUNTY  OF  PONOKA 
AND 

x 

MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER 


County  of 
Ponoka 

Municipal 

District 

of 

Red  Deer 

RURAL  TOWNSHIPS: 

Fewer  than  100  people 

4 

0 

101  to  200  people 

7 

6 

201  to  300  people 

.  \ 

.  8 

19 

More  than  300  people 

7 

10 

CITIES,  TOWNS ,  VILLAGES 

More  than  200  people 

2 

4 

* 


This  Chart  is  constructed  from  Map  VI  and  Map  VII.  Only 
complete  townships  are  used. 
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A  study  of  Table  IX  reveals  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  County  of  Ponoka  has  more  areas  of  sparse  population, 

2.  The  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  more  rural  areas  of 
relatively  dense  population. 

3#  The  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  more  cities,  towns 

and  villages  where  the  transportation  of  children  is  not 

* 

necessary  and  which  are  therefore  logical  centres  of 
centralization. 

Through  calculation  of  figures  already  determined  the 
density  of  population  per  square  mile  is  easily  obtained: 

City,  town,  village  Rural  areas 
and  rural  areas.  only _ 

Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  14.0  9.6 

County  of  Ponoka  7.5  7.0 

Considering  density  of  population  only,  school  buses  should 

operate  more  economically  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer 

than  in  the  County  of  Ponoka.  In  the  former  district,  nearly 

half  of  the  people  live  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  and  if 

these  were  made  points  of  centralization  there  would  be  no  need 

for  the  transportation  of  pupils  living  there.  This  is  especially 

true  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades. 

Larger  buses  can  be  used  when  pupils  live  close  together.  Also, 

in  this  municipality  there  are  no  townships  of  extremely  sparse 

population  acting  as  islands  or  barriers  to  the  transportation 

of  school  pupils. 
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V.  NATURAL  POINTS  POR  CENTRALIZATION 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  County  of  Ponoka  are  two 
towns,  Ponoka  and  Rimbey,  no  villages  and  several  hamlets. 

It  is  therefore  quite  logical  that  Ponoka  and  Rimbey  should 
contain  the  two  largest  centralized  schools  (Table  IV,  Map  VIII). 
Bluffton  also  has  a  centralized  school  but  its  location  is 
probably  too  close  to  Rimbey.  T  he  remaining  three  central¬ 
izations  are  strictly  rural.  Crestomere  and  Mecca  G-len  are 
located  on  the  principal  highways  of  their  respective  districts 
(Map  III) .  Because  of  the  width  of  the  County  in  its  western 
portions,  a  sixth  centralized  school  was  opened  at  Sylvan  Heights 
in  September  of  1956.  The  only  part  not  served  by  a  centralized 
school  is  the  extreme  west  and  here  geographic  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  will  probably  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  a  school 
for  some  time  to  come.  Indeed,  each  year  more  of  these  schools 
are  closed  and  the  students  transported  to  Rimbey  and  Bluffton. 

Map  IX  shows  what  has  been  done  to  develop  centralized 
schools  in  the  Red  Beer  School  Division.  Before  the  Division 
was  created,  four  small  consolidations  were  developed  at 
Great  Bend,  Delburne,  Lousana  and  Elnora.  Each  of  these 
places  is  a  logical  point  of  centralization,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  rather  small  for  efficient  teaching  and  bus  service. 
Because  the  City  of  Red  Deer  has  a  large  population  and 
is  well  served  by  highways  and  bridges,  it  is  a  focal  point 
for  probably  the  largest  centralization  possible  in  the 
Red  Deer  area.  Small  centralizations  have  been  started  at 
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CpUNTY  OF  PONOKA  Seals.  —  12/32  inch 

This  map  is  based  upon  maps  and  other 
information  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  County  of  Ponoka. 
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This  map  shows  the  Division 
as  it  is  in  1956  after  tMe 
Coterminous  Area  changes 
took  plac©o  Part  or  all 
of  th®  following  School 
Districts  w©r©  affected 
by  those  changes? 
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RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION: 

Eight  areas  of  centraliaation 
are  indicated.  In  the  extreme 
east,  there  are  four  Consolid¬ 
ated  school  districts.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  Delburne  was 
about  to  be  included  within 
the  Division. 

This  map  is  based  upon  an 
Alberta  Government  map  showing 
the  "Co-terminous  boundary  of 
Red  Deer  School  Division  #35 
and  Municipal  District  #55,  re¬ 
vised  to  February  15th,  1956." 
Also,  information  obtained  at 
the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
office  has  been  used. 
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Sylvan  Lake,  Markerville,  Dickson  and  Bowden.  Innisfail  has 
a  relatively  large  town  population  and  is  a  geographic  centre  for 
a  very  large  rural  area.  It  is  therefore  a  natural  point  of 
centralization  but  so  long  as  it  remains  an  independent  school 
district  its  schools  will  probably  give  very  limited  service 
to  the  surrounding  rural  areas. 

VI.  RACIAL  EXTRACTION,  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

The  birthplace  of  people  living  in  Census  Divisions  Eight 
and  Nine  was  obtained  but  no  further  refinement  as  to  municipalities 
or  townships  could  be  found.  Table  X,  therefore,  does  not  show 
any  differences  between  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer 
School  Division  but  it  does  indicate  what  is  common  to  both. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in  these  two  census 
divisions  was  born  in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  A  considerable  number  were  born  in  Poland,  Russia 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Most  of  the  racial  groups  in 
Census  Division  Eight  and  Census  Division  Nine  are  noted  for 
their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions.  Indeed, 
the  presence  in  Alberta  of  a  person  born  outside  of  Canada  indic¬ 
ates  considerable  adaptability  of  that  person  or  of  his  parents. 
Considering  racial  extraction,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
these  people  should  reject  the  use  of  school  buses  and  larger 
school  buildings. 

Several  Indian  reservations  are  located  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  County  of  Ponoka.  Fortunately  these  reservations  are 
on  the  border  of  the  County  and  therefore  do  not  interfere  with 
the  transportation  of  school  children.  Indeed,  one  effect  of  the 
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TABLE  X 


POPULATION  BY  BIRTHPLACE 

IN  CENSUS  DIVISIONS  8  AND  9  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA, 


X 

1951 


Census  Division 

8 

Census  Division 
9 

Grand  Total 

73,997 

31,627 

Alberta 

45,673 

18,473 

Other  provinces  of  Canada 

9,877 

4,603 

United  Kingdom 

4,812 

2,311 

Other  British  Commonwealth 

51 

31 

United  States 

6,391 

2,890 

Germany 

712 

282 

Italy 

41 

166 

Poland 

1,295 

295 

Russia 

1,309 

445 

Scandinavian  Countries 

2,009 

967 

Other  European 

1,598 

1,108 

Asiatic  Countries 

19  6 

51 

Other  Countries 

33 

5, 

X.  Taken  from  Table  47,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  1,  1951, 

Population  by  Birthplace  and  Sex  for  Counties  and  Census 
Divisions  * 
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reservations  was  to  narrow  the  County  of  Ponoka  so  that  all 
the  children  within  this  part  of  the  County  can  be  transported 
to  Mecca  G-len.  There  are  no  Indian  Reservations  within  the  Red 
Deer  School  Division. 

VII.  RELIGION,  COMMUNAL-RELIGIOUS  SETTLEMENTS 

A  study  of  Tables  XI  and  XII  reveals  a  close  similarity 
between  the  religious  denominations  of  the  Municipal  District  of 
Red  Deer  and  the  County  of  Ponoka.  The  only  difference  worthy 
of  mention  seems  to  be  a  greater  proportion  of  Presbyterians  in 
the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer.  There  appears  to  be  no 
difference  great  enough  to  affect  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  education. 

Both  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Municipal  District  of  Red 
Deer  have  Hutterite  settlements.  Both  settlements,  especially  the 
one  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer,  are  located  some 
distance  from  the  municipal  or  county  border.  In  this  respect 
they  are  a  hindrance  to  centralization  but  the  effect  is  similar 
in  both  the  County  and  the  Municipality. 

VIII.  SUMMARY 

There  are  sixty-three  school  districts  within  the  Coimty  of 
Ponoka.  When  the  fall  term  opened  in  1956,  there  were  six 
centralized  schools  and  ten  one-room  schools  in  operation  there. 
The  Red  Deer  School  Division  at  present  contains  ninety-one 
districts.  During  the  summer  of  1956  it  v/as  estimated  that  in  the 
school  year,  1956-1957,  there  would  be  nine  centralized  schools, 
six  independent  districts,  and  forty-six  one-room  schools 
operating  within  this  division. 
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TABLE  XI 

POPULATION  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 
FOR  CENSUS  SUB-DIVISIONS 

X 

MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER 

/  <7  ^  ' 
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338 

2389 

94 

417 

4 

5 

196 

418 

225 

11 

815 

204 

339 

2140 

63 

373 

4 

100 

535 

157 

14 

663 

231 

340 

2224 

90 

375 

11 

3 

158 

11 

344 

172 

1 

867 

192 

341 

2855 

142 

253 

4 

789 

6 

256 

175 

2 

1066 

162 

371 

2798 

184 

249 

23 

555 

89 

587 

280 

1 

508 

322 

Cities : 

Red  Deer 

7575 

356 

1269 

57 

10 

439 

5 

867 

859 

7 

2884 

822 

Towns : 

Sylvan  Lake 

985 

24 

135 

10 

151 

2 

332 

83 

1 

153 

94 

Innisf ail 

1417 

63 

285 

3 

1 

69 

2 

207 

61 

648 

78 

Villages : 
Delburne 

395 

11 

43 

10 

15 

25 

89 

180 

22 

Penhold 

174 

5 

43 

1 

8 

27 

14 

74 

2 

Bowden 

277 

13 

51 

17 

27 

11 

3 

147 

8 

Elnora 

211 

4 

39 

1 

14 

23 

11 

106 

13 

X,  Population  by  Specified  Religious  Denominations  for  Census 
Sub- Divisions ,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  1,  1951. 
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POPULATION  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

FOR  CENSUS  SUB-DIVISIONS 

X 

COUNTY  OF  PONOKA 
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1317 

121 

34 

429 

4356 

242 

385 

430 

1682 

48 

157 

431 

1590 

44 

128 

Towns : 

Ponoka 

2574 

317 

284 

Rimbey 

757 

12 

85 

3 

539 

16 

46 

7 

811 

91 

254 

52 

223 

15 

43 

21 

312 

11 

81 

11 

4 

247 

1 

85 

9 

1 

70 

56 

136 

336 

132 

734 

108 

1327 

351 

173 

830 

141 

225 

1 

665 

102 

324 

2 

1236 

62 

54 

1 

371 

98 

X.  Population  by  Specified  Religious  Denominations  for  Census 
Sub-Divisions,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  1,  1S51. 
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There  are  natural  barriers  to  centralization  in  both 
administrative  units  being  studied.  In  the  Ponoka  County  there 
are  extensive  hill  and  marsh  areas  where  the  population  is  thin 
and  where  tax  collections  are  relatively  small.  This  tends  to 
make  bus  transportation  expensive.  The  Red  Deer  River,  because 
it  is  spanned  by  few  bridges,  tends  to  divide  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division  into  two  areas.  This  is  a  hindrance  to  transportation 
and  therefore  to  centralization  dependent  upon  bus  service. 

The  County  of  Ponoka  has  a  greater  mileage  of  all-weather 
roads  but  a  smaller  area  than  the  Red  Deer  School  Division. 
Therefore  a  more  complete  coverage  by  bus  routes  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  former  area.  However,  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division  has  more  miles  of  provincial  highways  than  has  the 
County.  Municipal  taxes  are  not  needed  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  these  roads.  This  factor  tends  to  favor  bus 
transportation  v/ithin  the  Red  Deer  School  Division. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
should  make  centralization  relatively  less  expensive  in  that 
area.  Here,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  people  live  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  rural  population  is  more  dense  than  in 
the  County  of  Ponoka. 

With  respect  to  racial  extraction  of  people,  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  presence  of  communal -religious  settlements, 
the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  seem  to 
be  quite  similar.  Likewise,  the  presence  of  an  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  County  of  Ponoka 
seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  centralization  within  this  area*. 
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CHAPTER  IY 


ECONOMIC  PACTORS  AFFECTING-  CENTRALIZATION 

I.  RURAL  ECONOMI 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  the  examination  of  rural 
economic  conditions  in  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  in  the  Red 
Deer  School  Division,  The  nature  of  the  farm  population 
with  respect  to  owners,  managers  and  tenants  was  investigated. 
The  relative  proportion  of  improved  and  unimproved  land  was 
studied.  The  value  of  land,  buildings,  implements  and  live¬ 
stock  was  listed  and  analyzed.  The  size  of  farms,  number  of 
acres  in  various  field  crops,  and  quantity  of  livestock  and 
poultry  were  studied.  Finally,  a  study  was  made  of  school 
revenue,  expenditures  and  assessment. 

In  the  study  of  religious  denominations ,  the  total  area 
of  the  four  census  sub-divisions,  Numbers  428,  429?  430,  and 
431  was  considered  to  coincide  roughly  with  the  map  of  the 
County  of  Ponoka.  In  like  manner,  sub-divisions  338,  339? 

340,  341  and  371  were  considered  to  be  approximately  the  same 

i 

as  the  area  of  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer.  Further 
study  based  on  these  same  sub-divisions  is  pursued  in  this 
chapter. 

Table  XIII  and  Table  XIY  list  farm  operators.  A 
further  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  farm  management  is 
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See  maps  X  and  XI 
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made  in  Table  XV.  The  percentage  of  owners,  managers ,  etc. 
is  quite  similar  in  both  areas.  The  County  of  Ponoka  has 
a  slightly  greater  percentage  of  tenants  and  part  owners. 

Table  XIII  and  Table  XIV  also  indicate  the  amount  of 
improved  and  unimproved  land.  In  the  County  of  Ponoka, 
three  sub-divisions  have  fifty  per  cent  or  less  land  im¬ 
proved  but  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  only  one 
sub-division  has  so  little  land  improved.  Considering  all 
of  the  land,  the  situation  is: 

County  of  Ponoka  5 6$  improved  p 

Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  6'2fo  improved 

The  municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  six  per  cent  more  of 
its  land  improved  than  has  the  County  of  Ponoka.  If  we  may 
assume  that  soil  fertility  is  similar  in  both  areas,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  greater 
productivity  per  acre  of  land.  This  in  turn  means  greater 
concentration  of  agricultural  wealth. 

Table  XVIII  and  Table  XIX  are  no w  examined.  In  the 
Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  the  average  total  value  of  each 
sub-division  is  in  excess  of  thirteen  million  dollars  whereas 
in  the  County  of  Ponoka  the  average  value  is  about  eight 
million  dollars.  Even  though  census  sub-division  428  is  some¬ 
what  small  because  of  an  Indian  Reservation,  there  is  greater 
value  per  acre  in  Red  Deer*s  rural  area  than  in  Ponoka* s. 
However,  since  the  former  is  more  thickly  populated, 
this  concentration  of  agricultural  wealth  may  not  be 


2  o  Table  XIII,  Table  XIV 
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too  significant.  That  is,  as  the  school  population  in¬ 
creases  so  will  the  cost  of  education  increase. 

Farm  population  in  relation  to  farm  wealth  is  examined 
in  Table  XVI.  Wealth  per  person  in  the  Municipal  District 
of  Red  Deer  seems  to  be  greater  than  in  the  County  of 
Ponoka.  If  we  may  assume  that  both  areas  have  the  same 
proportion  of  school  children  per  family,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  rural  population  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Red 
Deer  is  the  better  able  financially  to  provide  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children. 

Table  XVIII  and  Table  XIX  also  indicate  the  size  of 
farms.  This  information  for  the  two  areas  is  summarized 
in  Table  XVII. 

The  size  of  farm  is  very  similar  in  the  County  of 
Ponoka  and  in  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer.  Red  Deer 
seems  to  have  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  farms  from  one 
to  two  quarter  sections  in  size  whereas  Ponoka  has  a  greater 
percentage  from  a  half  to  a  full  section  in  size.  Also, 
the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  very  large  farms,  two  sections  and  larger. 

Table  XX  and  Table  XXI  list  the  livestock  found  in 
the  census  sub-divisions  of  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the 
Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer.  The  number  of  horses  is 
similar  in  each  of  these  areas  and  this  indicates  that 
there  is  a  similar  change-over  to  tractor-operated  farms 
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in  both  areas.  The  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  seems 
to  have  far  more  cattle  per  census  sub-division  than  has 
the  County  of  Ponoka .  Among  other  things,  the  number  of 
livestock  such  as  cattle  indicates  the  productivity  of 
the  land  per  acre.  The  number  of  milch  cows  per  census 
sub-division  is  about  the  same  throughout  the  County  and  the 
Municipality,  The  number  of  beef  cattle  is  much  larger  in 
the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  than  in  the  County  of 
Ponoka.  The  Red  Deer  area  has  more  swine  per  sub-division 
than  has  the  Ponoka  area.  This  indicates  greater  wealth 
and  greater  productivity  per  acre  in  the  former  area. 

The  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer  has  more  acres  of 
wheat  per  given  area  than  does  the  County  of  Ponoka.  This 
is  to  be  expected  as  the  former  area  contains  more  prairie 
wheat  land  than  does  the  latter.  However,  the  Municipality 
also  exceeds  the  County  in  acres  of  barley,  oats  and  of 
cultivated  hay  land. 

The  rural  economy  of  the  Municipal  District  of  Red 
Deer  and  the  County  of  Ponoka  may  be  summarized.  Those 
items  pertinent  to  this  study  are  listed  below.  The  Red 
Deer  area  exceeds  the  County  ins 

1.  Proportion  of  owner-operated  farms. 

2.  Proportion  of  improved  land. 

3.  Value  per  acre  of  land. 

4.  Value  of  farm  property  per  capita. 
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Most  of  the  above  statements  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  more  prosperous  rural  economy  in  the  Municipal  District  of 
Red  Deer  than  in  the  County  of  Ponoka.  If  this  be  true,  more 
money  per  pupil  should  be  available  for  education  in  the  former 
area, 

II o  SCHOOL  REVENUE 

Table  XXII  and  Table  XXIII  indicate  that  from  1947  to 
1949  the  County  of  Ponoka  (School  Committee)  received  higher 
grants  than  did  the  Red  Deer  School  Division,  but  from  1950  to 
1954  Red  Deer  received  the  higher  grants.  Also,  grants  per 
pupil  were  greater  for  Red  Deer  from  1950  to  1954.  The  larger 
grants  for  Red  Deer  in  1953  were  caused,  in  part,  by  a  capital 
grant  of  $121,617.54*  The  total  requisition  of  the  County  of 
Ponoka  is  higher  than  the  one  for  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
for  every  year  from  1947  to  1954.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
requisition  per  pupil. ^  This  means  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Red  Deer  area  pay  less  per  pupil  for  education  than  do  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Ponoka  area.  G-rants  and  requisitions  xaake 
up  nearly  all  of  the  revenue  of  the  County  of  Ponoka.  However, 
from  1949  to  1954  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  received  large 
suras  classified  as  "Other  Revenue"  <>  This  is  probably  caused, 
in  part,  by  the  large  amount  paid  in  tuition  and  board  at  the 
Red  Deer  Composite  High  School. 


3.  Table  XXX 

4.  Table  XXXIV 
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III.  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES: 

Table  XXYII  and  Table  XXVIII  indicate  that  in  the 
years  1947  to  1952  tne  cost  of  administration  was  less 
for  the  County  of  Ponoka  than  for  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division.  But  in  1953  and  1954  the  County  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  seems  to  have  been  more  expensive.  Teachers1 
salaries  are  similar  for  the  two  area  and  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  number  of  classrooms  operated.  The  cost  of 

plant  operation  per  classroom  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
5 

Red  Deer.  Apparently  fuel,  light,  janitor  services,  etc. 
are  less  expensive  in  multi-roomed  schools  than  in  one-room 
schools.  The  Red  Deer  School  Division  paid  very  little  for 
transportation  from  1947  to  1952.  In  recent  years  the 
County  of  Ponoka  has  paid  more  in  debt  charges  than  has  the 
Red  Deer  School  Division.  This  seems  to  suggest  a  more 
cautious  financial  policy  in  the  case  of  the  School  Division. 

The  Red  Deer  School  Division  pays  considerably  more  per 
child  for  educating  its  children  than  does  the  County  of  Ponoka*^ 
Hov/ever,  this  includes  the  heavy  cost  of  operating  a  large 
dormitory  and  the  Composite  High  School.  Much  of  this  is 
repaid  in  the  form  of  payments  for  board  and  room,  and 
tuition  from  non-divisional  students. 


5.  See  Table  XXV 

6.  See  Table  XXVI 
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IV.  SCHOOL  ASSESSMENT 

A  study  of  Table  XXIX  shows  that  the  County  of  Ponoka 

had  a  higher  assessment  and  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  from 

1948  to  1954  than  had  the  Red  Deer  School  Division.  The 

difference  in  assessment  seems  hard  to  understand  in  view 

of  Red  Deer's  larger  and  more  wealthy  rural  area.  However, 

up  until  1954  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  contained  very 

few  towns  and  villages*  The  City  of  Red  Deer,  and  the  towns 

of  Innisfail,  Bowden,  Sylvan  Lake,  and  Delburne  were  not 

within  the  Division  then.  But  the  towns  of  Ponoka  and 

Rimbey  are  included  within  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  their 

assessments  in  December,  1954*  were: 

Ponoka  12,951,379 

Rimbey  712,093 

177^37472 

That  is,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  rural  portions  of 
the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  are 
about  the  same.  The  rate  of  taxation  has  been  from  two  to 
seven  mills  higher  in  the  County  than  in  the  Municipality. 
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V,  SUMMARY 

A  summary  of  school  revenue,  school  expenditure 
and  school  assessment  is  given  below: 


County  of  Ponoka 

Red  Deer  School  Division 

Greater  total  requisition 

per  pupil 

Greater  cost  of  plant 

operation  per  classroom 

Greater  total  cost  of 

education  per  pupil 

Greater  grants  per  pupil 

IK 


TABLE  XIII 
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FARM  POPULATION,  FARM  OPERATORS 
AND 

FARM  LAND  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER,  1951 


(Census  Sub-Divisions  338,  339,  340,  341,  371) 


.  338 

.  339 

.  340  . 

341  . 

371  . 

Hays 

Pine  i 

Arthur  Poplar 

Golden 

Lake 

Grove 

West 

Farm  Population 

2,137 

1,998 

2,197  2 

,531  2,470 

Farm  Operators: 

Total 

557 

496 

577 

652 

542 

Owners 

365 

350 

443 

4  77 

391 

Managers 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

Tenant 

50 

42 

50 

54 

48 

Part  Owner ,  part 

139 

100 

82 

120 

99 

Tenant 

Area  of  Occupied  Land: 

Total  area 

224,141 

185,291 

199,370 

206,541 

170,436 

Area  owned 

169,492 

145,730 

164,469 

162,961 

135,807 

Area  rented 

54,649 

39,561 

34,901 

43,580 

3^,629 

Improved  Land: 

Total 

101,848 

104,788 

139,278 

135,761 

124,803 

Under  crop 

67,649 

78,580 

97,495 

98,819 

89,244 

Summer  Fallow 

26,722 

16,228 

30,485 

23,988 

23,968 

Pasture 

4,768 

7,363 

7,192 

8,098 

8,250 

Other 

2,709 

2,617 

4,106 

4.856 

3,332 

xx  percentage  Improved  45 % 

57% 

70% 

06 % 

71% 

Unimproved  Land: 

Total 

122,293 

80,503 

60,092 

70,780 

■+5,633 

Woodland 

19,053 

9,460 

12,463 

27,199 

8 ,144 

Other 

103,240 

71,043 

47,629 

43,581 

37,489 

X 

Table  29  -  Farm  Population,  Farm  Operators,  Tenure,  Area  and 
condition  of  occupied  farm  land,  Census  of  Canada, 

Vol.  6,  Part  11,  Agriculture,  1951. 

The  Percentage  Improved  was  calculated  from  the  other  figures 
given.  It  is  not  part  of  Table  29. 
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TABLE  XIV 

FARM  POPULATION,  FARM  OPERATORS 
AND 

FARM  LAND  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA,  1951 
(Census  Sub-Divisions  428,  429,  430,  431) 


.  428 
Water 
Glen 

.  429 
Fertile 
Valley 

.  430 

Blindman 

431 

Last 

West 

Farm  Population 

1,286 

2,359 

1,563 

1,481 

Farm  Operators: 

Total 

308 

538 

374 

378 

Owner 

173 

379 

253 

283 

Manager 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Tenant 

66 

55 

26 

20 

Part  Owner,  Part 

Tenant  68 

101 

92 

74 

Area  of  Occupied  Land 
Total  Area 

:  (in  acres) 

114,259 

199,071 

132,243 

121,885 

Area  Owned 

78,005 

151,422 

102,459 

96,670 

Area  Rented 

36,254 

47,649 

29,784 

25,215 

Improved  Lands  (in  acres) 

Total  72,477 

125,939 

67,688 

50,238 

Under  Crop 

.  49,880 

91,228 

45,711 

38,138 

Summer  Fallow 

15,797 

22,326 

13,639 

7,805 

Pasture 

4,672 

8,138 

5,942 

2,652 

Other 

2,138 

4,247 

2,396 

1,643 

Percentage  Improved 

63$ 

46$ 

51$ 

4l$ 

Unimproved  Land:  (in 
Total 

acres) 

41,782 

73,132 

64,555 

71,64 7 

Woodland 

6,387 

23,142 

32,889 

26,236 

Other 

35,395 

49,990 

31,666 

45,411 

x 


Table  29  -  Farm  Population,  Farm  Operators,  Tenure,  Area  and 
Condition  of  Occupied  Farm  Land,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  6, 
Part  11,  Agriculture,  1951* 


xx 


The  Percentage  Improved  was  calculated  from  the  other  figures 
given*  It  is  not  part  of  Table  29. 
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TABLE  XV 

FARM  OPERATORS  WITHIN  THE  COUNTY  OP  PONOKA 
AND  THE  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OP  RED  DEER,  1951* 


County 

of  Ponoka 

M.  D. 

of  Red  Deer 

Numbers 

Percentage 

Numbers 

Percentage 

Total 

1 ,598 

100 

2,824 

100 

Owners 

1  ,088 

68 

2,026 

72  , 

Managers 

8 

.5 

14 

.5 

Tenants 

167 

10 

244 

8.5 

Part  Owner, 

Part  Tenant 

335 

21 

540 

19 

X 


Information  obtained  from  Tables  XIII  and  XIV 
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TABLE  XVI 


FARM  POPULATION  AND  FARM  VALUES 


x 

WITHIN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  AND  THE  M.  D.  OF  RED  DEER,  1951 


Farm 

Total  Farm 

Farm  Values 

Population 

Value  in 
Dollars 

per  Capita 
in  Dollars 

County  of  Ponoka 

6,689 

32,162,336 

4,808 

M.D.  of  Red  Deer 

11,333 

65,464,503 

5,776 

x 

Information  obtained  from  Table  XIII,  Table  XIV, 
Table  XVIII,  Table  XIX. 
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TABLE  XVII 

SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  AND  MUNICIPAL 

x 

DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER,  1951 


Size  of  Farm  County  of  Municipal  District 

in  acres  Ponoka  of  Red  Deer 


0  -  3 

1 

5 

3  -  9 

15 

-  1% 

67 

-  2% 

10  -  69 

46 

-  3% 

96 

-  3 % 

70  -  239 

452 

-  28 % 

925 

-  33% 

240  -  399 

586 

-  37 % 

883 

-  31% 

400  -  559 

288 

-  18  % 

406 

-  lb% 

560  -  759 

110 

-  1% 

236 

-  8% 

760  -  1,119 

81 

-  % 

147 

-  % 

1,120  -  1,599 

14 

-  1% 

46 

-  2$ 

1,600  -  2,239 

3 

10 

2,240  -  2,879 

1 

1 

2,880  and  over 

1 

2 

1,598 

2,824 

Information  obtained  from  Table  XVIII, 


Table  XIX 
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TABLE  XVIII 

FARM  VALUES,  SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN  ACRES 
MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER,  1951* 


338 

339 

340 

341 

371 

Hays 

Pine 

Arthur 

Poplar 

Golden 

Lake 

Grove 

Vest 

Farm  Values: 

(in  dollars) 

Total  Value 

9,965,670 

13,583,832 

14,901  ,285 

14,047,680 

12,966,036 

Land ,  bldgs . 

4,753,018 

7  ,469,507 

8,503,622 

8,009,395 

7,532,313 

Implements 

2,133,765 

2,707,014 

3,507,138 

3,220,794 

2,980,398 

Live  Stock 

3,078,887 

3,407,311 

2,890,525 

2,817,491 

2,453,325 

Occupied  Farms  557 

496 

577 

652 

542 

Size  of  farms 

( acres) 

Under  3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3  to  9 

1 

28 

6 

4 

28 

10  to  69 

6 

23 

11 

22 

34 

70  to  239 

145 

131 

221 

246 

182 

240  to  399 

179 

143 

175 

227 

159 

400  to  559 

99 

89 

72 

85 

61 

560  to  759 

69 

33 

51 

38 

45 

760  to  1119 

43 

33 

23 

22 

26 

1120  to  1599 

11 

11 

14 

4 

6 

1600  to  2239 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

2240  to  2879 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2880  and  over 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Non-resident 

farms  35 

32 

47 

42 

32 

x  Table  30  -  Farm  values,  size  of  farms  and  non-resident  farms, 
by  census  subdivisions,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  6,  Part  II, 
Agriculture,  1951. 
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TABLE  XIX 

FARM  VALUES,  SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN  ACRES 

x 

COUNTY  OF  PONOKA,  1951 


428  .  429  .  430 

Water  Fertile 

Glen  Valley  Blindman 


^31  . 

Last 

West 


Farm  Values  (in  dollars) 


Total  Value 
Land,  Buildings 
Implements 
Livestock 


6,776,800 

3,541,890 

1,449,009 

1,785,901 


14,771,171 

8,715,361 

2,675,883 

3,379,927 


6,418,511 

3,136,505 

1,374,279 

1,907,727 


4,195,854 

2,013,999 

888,304 

1,293,551 


Occupied  Farms 

308 

538 

374 

378 

Size  of  farms  (in  acres) 

Under  3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3  to  9 

0 

11 

4 

0 

10  to  69 

5 

29 

9 

3 

70  to  239 

72 

127 

101 

152 

240  to  399 

129 

188 

143 

126 

4 00  to  559 

60 

100 

68 

60 

560  to  7 59 

23 

4l 

26 

20 

760  to  1119 

17 

32 

18 

lb 

1120  to  1599 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1600  to  2239 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2240  to  2879 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2880  and  over 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Non-resident  farms 

9 

17 

9 

18 

Table  30  -  Farm  values,  size  of  farm's  and  non-resident  farms, 
by  census  subdivisions,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  6,  Part  II, 
Agriculture,  1951* 
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TABLE  XX 

LIVESTOCK  AND  FIELD  CROPS 

x 

MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  RED  DEER,  1951 


338 

Hays 

.  339 

Pine 
Lake 

340 

Arthur 

341  . 

Poplar 
Grove 

371  • 

Golden 

West 

Livestock: 

Horses 

2,060 

1,461 

1,316 

1,599 

1,264 

Total  cattle 

13,094 

14,112 

11,124 

11,169 

9,980 

Cows  for  milk 

2,927 

3,305 

2,6l4 

3,135 

2,805 

Cows  for  beef 

4,505 

4,961 

3,842 

3,580 

3,055 

Other  cattle 

5,662 

5,846 

4,668 

4,454 

4,120 

Sheep 

1,198 

387 

1,075 

1,460 

1,820 

Swine 

6,825 

9,633 

11,417 

l#,23l 

9,398 

Hens  and  Chickens: 


Hens  and  Pullets 

14,327 

13,204 

19,639 

20,468 

14,441 

Other 

31,328 

34,237 

45,105 

44,407 

34,850 

Field  Crops  in  Acres: 


All  field  crops 

67,575 

78,493 

97,408 

98,678 

89,229 

Wheat 

21,871 

9,010 

19,222 

8,582 

10,064 

Barley- 

22,236 

35,619 

48,891 

57,079 

54,341 

Oats 

11,307 

15,042 

16,108 

15,525 

13,822 

Rye 

1,764 

75 

539 

495 

370 

Flax  for  seed 

607 

357 

722 

495 

196 

Mixed  or  other  grains  512 

516 

508 

1,456 

227 

Cultivated  Hay 

7,930 

14,337 

8,012 

11,860 

7,660 

Other  fodder  crops  1,303 

3,475 

3,360 

3,145 

2,447 

Potatoes 

61 

35 

38 

87 

Other  field  roots 

1 

1 

7 

3 

0 

Other  field  crops 

0 

0 

4 

0 

15 

x 

Table  31  -  Livestock  on  farms  and  area  of  field  crops, 
census  sub-divisions,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  6,  Part  11, 
Agriculture,  1951* 
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TABLE  XXI 

LIVESTOCK  AND  FIELD  CROPS 

x 

COUNT!  OF  PONOKA,  1951 


.  428 

Water 
Glen 

.  429 

Fertile 

Valley 

.  430 

Blindman 

431  . 

Last 

West 

Livestock  (numbers 
Horses 

of) 

997 

1,704 

1,205 

1,260 

Total  Cattle 

6,961 

13,078 

7,467 

5,127 

Cows  for  milk 

2 ,004 

4,280 

2,079 

1,760 

Cows  for  beef 

1,919 

3,312 

2,255 

1,150 

Other  cattle 

3,038 

5,486 

3,133 

2,217 

Sheep 

4o8 

1,696 

2,462 

1,960 

Swine 

7,149 

11,994 

8,255 

5,020 

Hens  and  Chickens: 
Hens  and  Pullets 

7,569 

20,248 

7,332 

5,176 

Other 

18,262 

64,432 

18,848 

12,805 

Field  Crops  in  Acres; 


All  field  crops  49,837  91,146  45,697  38,109 


Wheat 

9,517 

11,398 

4,714 

2,657 

Barley 

25,839 

37,057 

22,662 

15,295 

Oats 

8,764 

26,359 

9,938 

7,999 

Rye 

726 

3,115 

222 

119 

Flax  for  seed 

46 

30 

2 

3 

Mixed  or  other  grains 

555 

2,565 

1,363 

1,107 

Cultivated  Hay 

3,085 

7,485 

5,708 

10,352 

Other  fodder  crops 

1,279 

2,948 

1,024 

515 

Potatoes 

25 

164 

53 

60 

Other  field  roots 

1 

25 

1 

2 

Other  field  crops 

0 

0 

20 

0 

X 

Table  31  -  Livestock  on  farms  and  area  of  field  crops, 
census  sub-divisions,  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  6,  Part  II, 
Agriculture,  1951* 


RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  REVENUE  (1947-1954) 
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by  A.  Shnitka,  Queen1 s  Printer  for  Alberta 


TABLE  XXIII 

COUNTY  OB’  PONOKA,  REVENUE  (19^7-195*+) 
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Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  for  the  years  19*+8  to  1955 
inclusive,  showing  revenue  for  the  years  19^7  to  195^  inclusive,  printed  by  A.  Shnitka,  Queen* s 
Printer  for  Alberta. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

TOTAL  REQUISITION  PER  PUPIL  PER  YEAR 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  AND  IN  THE 

x 

RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  1949-1951+ 


Courity  of  Ponoka 

Red  Deer  School  Division 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 

93  $  95  $104  $120  $133  $153 

8 7  $  92  $  87  $  93  $105  $129 


Information  obtained  from  Table  XXVIII, 
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TABLE  XXV 

YEARLY  COST  OF  PLANT  OPERATION  PER 
CLASSROOM  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA 

x 

AND  IN  THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  1949-1954 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 


County  of  Ponoka  $568  $657  $555  $617  $640  $769 

Red  Deer  School  Division  $687  $685  $936  $758  $828  $978 


x 


Information  obtained  from  Table  XXVII,  Table  XXVIII,  Table  XXIX 
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TABLE  XXVI 

TOTAL  COST  OF  EDUCATION  PER  PUPIL,  PER  YEAR, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  AND  THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION, 

x 

1949  -  1954 


194-9  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 


County  of  Ponoka  $157  $160  $161 

Red  Deer  School  Division  $221  $268  $24-1 


$185  $202  $244 
$244  $323  $323 


Information  obtained  from  Table  XXVIl,  Table  XXVIII,  Table  XXIX 
using  total  expenditure  and  total  enrolment. 
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RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  EXPENDITURES  (1947-1954) 
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TABLE  XXX 

YEARLY  GRANTS  PER  PUPIL  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 

x 

PONOKA  AND  THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION,  19^9  -  1954 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  195*+ 

County  of  Ponoka 

46  53  59  65  78  81 

Red  Deer  School  Division 

45  62  80  78  104  120 

\ 


x 


Information  obtained  from  Table  XXII,  Table  XXIII,  Table  XXXV 


CHAPTER  V 


EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  CENTRALIZATION 

I.  CURRICULUM  CHANGES 

In  the  late  1930*s  increased  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
teaching  of  commercial  subjects.  Teachers  of  Grade  IX  were 
expected  to  obtain  qualifications  to  give  school  instruction 
in  typewriting  and  bookkeeping.  These  subjects  were  taught, 
after  a  fashion,  in  one-room  and  two-room  schools.  However, 
in  these  subjects  as  in  all  others,  the  teacher  was  with  a 
class  for  very  short  and  infrequent  periods.  Also,  the 
typewriter,  for  there  was  usually  but  one  of  them,  contributed 
its  noise  in  opposition  to  the  teacher* s  lessons  and  the 
pupils*  recitations. 

In  general,  most  rural  students  together  with  those  in 
villages  and  small  towns  were  unable  to  take  instruction  in 
the  commercial,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics  subjects 
until  the  centralized  school  made  its  appearance.  Only  then 
were  there  enough  students  in  one  building  to  justify  the 
operation  of  special  rooms  for  these  subjects.  Although 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping  can  be  taught  in  a  two-room  school, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  give  instruction  in  shop- and  home 
economics  in  such  a  small  school.  For  instance,  it  is  difficult 
to  teach  home  economics  without  a  sewing  machine  and  a  stove. 
Also,  it  is  difficult  to  find  teachers  in  a  two-room  school 
whose  education  is  so  diversified  that  they  can  teach  such  a 
variety  of  subjects.  If  they  do  have  legal  permission  to 
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teach  them  there  is  still  not  much  room  for  specialization. 

The  increased  emphasis  upon  more  practical,  exploratory 
subjects  is  only  a  partial  reason  for  centralization.  Other 
arguments  based  upon  the  educational  advantages  of  large 
schools  were  given  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study.  Probably 
the  most  important  arguments  are  the  demands  that  rural  children 
should  have  educational  and  sociological  opportunities  equal 
to  those  of  urban  children. 

II.  TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

Shortly  after  the  Province  started  the  formation  of 

larger  units  of  administration,  World  War  II  broke  out.  In 

assessing  the  effects  of  total  war  one  is  apt  to  give  so 

much  emphasis  to  loss  of  life  and  property,  war  debts,  and 

increased  employment,  that  the  less  spectacular  results  are 

forgotten.  Two  succeeding  generations  of  school  children 

have  been  affected,  largely  adversely,  by  two  world  wars: 

"The  armed  forces,  Government  work,  and  war 
industries  have  continued  to  draw  heavily  on 
Alberta* s  teaching  personnel  during  1942.... 

In  general,  Divisions  have  met  the  teacher 
shortage  by  one  ore  more  of  the  following 
expedients: 

(a)  Taking  back  into  service  married  teachers 
v/hose  certificates  may  or  may  not  have 
lapsed  during  their  years  out  of  classrooms. 

(b)  Providing  children  with  conveyance  to  a 
nearby  operating  school. 

(  c)  Student-teacher  placements ,|w 
(d)  Correspondence  courses."  '  ' 


.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta  for  1942,  printed  by  A.  Shnitka, 
Queen* s  Printer  for  Alberta,  p58. 
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The  important  result,  for  this  study,  is  the  conveyance 

of  children.  Very  often,  especially  in  the  prairie  portions 

of  Alberta,  the  enrolment  in  rural  schools  was  as  low  as 

eight  to  twelve  pupils.  If  sufficient  numbers  of  teachers 

could  not  be  obtained  by  a  school  division,  one  solution 

might  be  the  opening  of  four  or  five  additional  rooms 

in  a  town  and  the  closing  of  seven  or  eight  rural  schools. 

Thus  two  thirty-pupil  rooms  may  replace  five  twelve-pupil 

schools.  This  means  a  saving  of  three  teachers  and  probably 

a  gain  in  the  quality  of  instruction: 

"Other  things  being  equal,  an  elementary  school 
attendance  unit  should  have  enough  children 
attending  a  single  elementary  school  to  justify 
at  least  one  teacher  to  a  grade  with  a  ratio 
of  about  thirty  pupils  per  teacher;  and  a 
high  school  attendance  unit  should  have 
enough  children  attending  a  single  high  school 
to  justify  the  employment  of  at  least  ten 
teachers."  2 

In  part,  the  problem  of  teacher  shortage  is  a  result 

of  V/orld  War  II.  In  1944: 

"only  nine  divisions  had  complete  staffs  on  October 
first  and  the  number  of  teachers  of  low  qualification 
engaged  were  greatly  out  of  proportion."  J 

Under  such  circumstances  divisional  boards  v/ere  forced  to 

adopt  various  expedients  to  provide  educational  services: 

"The  centralization  of  schools  has  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory  method  of  relieving  the 
shortage 0  It  has  been  effected  by  building 


2.  The  Committee  on  Program  and  Policy  of  the  Department 

of  Rural  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States  as  quoted  in  Rural  School  Manage¬ 
ment,  American  Book  Co.,  E.  Hilton,  New  York,  1949. 

.  Annual  Report,  £p.  cit . ,  1944»  P43* 
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additional  rooms  to  existing  plants, 
by  the  moving  of  schools  to  new  sites, 
and  by  the  transportation  of  pupils  to 
the  centres  by  means  of  vans  and  buses. 

In  such  instances  the  benefits  in  im¬ 
proved  services  have  been  pleasingly 
satisfactory.”  W 

That  is,  teacher  shortage  and  low  teacher  qualifications 
were  partly  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  centralization 
by  many  school  divisions  at  a  time  when  it  was  abnormally 
difficult  to  obtain  building  materials  and  transportation 
facilities.  Then,  although  teacher  qualifications  remained 
much  as  they  had  been  or  even  deteriorated,  teaching  services 
improved  with  centralization. 

By  19*+7 ,  teacher  shortage  was  still  a  foremost  problem 
in  Alberta i 

,5At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  reported 
24  schools  with  no  service,  2b  operating 
under  unsatisfactory  makeshift  co-operative 
arrangements ,  489  under  correspondence  course 
supervisors  (uncertificated  persons)  and  180  /c\ 

under  teachers  holding  Letters  of  Authority. 11 

That  is,  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  when 

some  veterans  were  returning  to  the  teaching  profession  and 

others  were  completing  additional  university  training,  the 

problem  of  teacher  shortage  was  still  very  acute. 

In  1949  there  were  not  enough  teachers  for  Alberta1 s 
schools.  One  significant  observation  is  pertinent  to  this 
study 2 


4.  Ibid. ,  Annual  Report,  1945?  pl6. 

5.  Ibid# ,  Annual  Report,  1947,  p9 
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"The . Superintendents  invariably  reported  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  well  qualified  teachers 
for  graded  classrooms  in  centralized  schools. 

The  aversion  to  rural  schools,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  and  Superintendents  generally 
appear  convinced  that  centralization  offers  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem."  6 

Apparently  during  both  the  War  and  Post-war  period  the 

difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  for  country,  one-room 

schools  forced  school  divisions  to  centralize.  This  trend 

continued  in  1951: 

"the  factor  of  isolation  was  thus  a  major  consider¬ 
ation  in  determining  teacher  supply .  as  far 

as  the  rural  area  is  concerned  little  improvement 
was  indicated."  7 

Similar  statements  may  be  found  in  the  1952  and  1953  reports 

of  the  Department  of  Education: 

"Since  many  of  the  recent  graduates  now  go  directly 
to  city,  town,  or  centralized  schools,  very  few 
beginning  teachers  are  available  for  rural  schools. "8 

Finally,  in  1955,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are 

available  for  this  study,  teacher  shortage  seemed  less 

critical.  Also,  the  centralization  of  schools  and  the  closing 

of  rural  schools  were  listed  as  factors  which  made  more 

teachers  available.  ^ 

Teacher  shortage  became  acute  in  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II.  However,  ten  years  after  this  conflict  had 
ended  there  were  not  enough  teachers  for  Alberta1 s  schools. 
Both  in  the  War  and  Post-War  period,  school  divisions 


6.  Ibid. ,  Annual  Report,  1949,  pi 8 

7.  Ibid. ,  Annual  Report,  1951,  pi 9 

8.  Ibid. ,  Annual  Report,  1953,  pi  7 

9.  Ibid. ,  Annual  Report,  1955,  pi  7 
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adopted  centralization  to  combat  teacher  shortage  and  to 
improve  instruction  and  the  social  development  of  pupils. 

IV.  RETENTION  OP  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  senior  high  school  enrolment  for  the  County  of 
Ponoka  in  1955-56  is  given  in  Table  XXXI.  The  first  column 
indicates  that  113  pupils  would  have  had  high  school  facilities 
even  if  the  larger  units  of  administration  had  never  been 
introduced.  Two  hundred  seventeen  pupils  are  from  districts 
which  did  not  have  adequate  high  school  facilities  until 
centralization  was  begun.  Por  the  most  part,  they  are  now 
transported  to  the  five  centralized  schools.  The  table  also 
indicates  that  approximately  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
rural  1951  population  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
enrolment  is  receiving  a  senior  high  school  education. 

Table  XXXII  shows  274  pupils  from  the  rural  portions  of 
the  Red  Leer  School  Division  taking  senior  high  school  in¬ 
struction  within  the  Division  in  1955-56.  This  is  approximately 
two  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  rural  1951  population  or 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrolment. 

In  the  school  year  1955-56  there  seemed  to  be  little 
difference  between  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer 
School  Division  in  the  proportion  of  rural  students  taking 
high  school  instruction.  Unfortunately ,  data  could  not  be 
obtained  for  1 9 53  or  earlier  when  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
was  offering  very  little  school  transportation. 
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V.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS 

Table  XXXIII  indicates  that  since  1946-47  the  number 
of  elementary  rooms  in  the  County  of  Ponoka  has  increased 
as  the  number  of  rooms  giving  instruction  in  both  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  grades  has  decreased.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  closing  of  the  rural  one-room 
schools.  Also,  rooms  used  solely  for  junior  high  school, 
and  for  senior  high  school  have  steadily  increased  in  number. 
The  average  number  of  students  in  a  single  classroom  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight. 

Table  XXXIV  indicates  that  the  number  of  rooms  giving 
instruction  from  grade  one  to  nine  has  actually  increased 
in  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  from  194^-47  to  1954-55. 

The  number  of  elementary  rooms  did  not  change  greatly  until 
1953-54  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  junior  high  school 
rooms  started  to  increase.  There  were  practically  no  rooms 
giving  instruction  solely  in  the  senior  high  school  grades 
until  1947-48  and  then,  with  the  opening  of  the  Composite 
High  School,  the  number  of  such  rooms  increased  greatly.  The 
average  enrolment  per  room  has  also  increased  but  not  so 
greatly  as  in  the  County  of  Ponoka.  The  country  one-room 
classrooms  have  fewer  pupils  per  room  than  have  centralized 
rooms. 

VI.  ADHINISTRATIOK--BOAHD  POLICY  AT  PONOKA  10 
Relatively  few  one-room  rural  schools  were  constructed  by 

Yol  Data  for  this  sub-section  were  obtained  from  the  minutes 
of  meetings  held  by  the  Ponoka  School  Division  and  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  County  of  Ponoka. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

PUPILS  ATTENDING  GRADES  TEN,  ELEVEN ?  AND  TWELVE  WITHIN 

x 

THE  COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  IN  1955-56 


Village,  Town 
City  Pupils 

Rural  School 
Districts 

Ponoka  School: 

Ponoka  School  District 

90 

Edmonton  School  District 

1 

Rural  County  Districts 

85 

Rimbey  School: 

Rimbey  School  District 

21 

Calgary  School  District 

1 

62 

Rural  County  Districts 

Mecca  Glen: 

Rural  County  Districts 

21 

Crestomere: 

Rural  County  Districts 

30 

Bluffton: 

Rural  County  Districts 

19 

Totals 

113 

217 

Total  rural  population  in  1951 

=  8,761  ,  _ 

Rural  school  population 

■  2.48$.  of  total 

rural  population 

Rural  school  population 

*  8.00$  of  total 

enrolment 

x 

Data  obtained  from  Teachers(  and  Principals'  returns  for  the 
County  of  Ponoka  for  the  school  year  1955-56. 
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TABLE  XXXII 


PUPILS  ATTENDING  GRADES  TEN,  ELEVEN,  AND  TWELVE  WITHIN 


THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL 

X 

DIVISION  IN  1955-56 

Village,  Town  Rural  School 
City  Pupils  Districts 

Red  Deer  Composite  High  School: 
City  of  Red  Deer 

Others  outside  Division 

Rural  Divisional  Districts 

236 

279 

201 

Markerville  School: 

Rural  Divisional  Districts 

15 

Delburne  School: 

Delburne  District 

Rural  Divisional  Districts 

8 

27 

Dickson: 

Rural  Divisional  Districts 

31 

Totals 

523  274 

Total  rural  population  in  1951  = 
Rural  school  population  = 
Rural  School  population  » 

11,981 

2.29$  of  total  rural  population 
8.77 %  of  total  enrolment 

yr 

Data  obtained  from  Teachers'  and  Principals'  returns  for  the 
Red  Deer  School  Division  for  the  school  year  1955-56. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 
COUNTY  OF  PON OKA 

x 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  BY  GRADES  TAUGHT  AND  ENROLMENTS 


19“+6  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  195*+ 

1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 

Elementary  Rooms 

15 

20 

19 

2m- 

29 

34 

39 

50 

51 

Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School  Rooms 

54 

49 

52 

4l 

36 

28 

29 

22 

20 

Elementary,  Junior 
and  Senior  High 
j  School  Rooms 

1 

Junior  High  School 

Rooms 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

A 

2, 

12 

12 

lk 

16 

Junior  and  Senior 

High  School  Rooms 

1 

1 

T 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Senior  High  School 

Rooms 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

11 

Total  Rooms 

83 

84 

86 

8k 

84 

83 

90 

98 

99 

Total  Enrolment 

1499  2064 

2169 

2206 

2232 

2335  2475  2836 

2731 

Average  Enrolment 
per  room  (calculated) 

18 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

27 

29 

28 

x 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta  for  the  years  19^6  to  1955  inclusive,  printed  by  A.  Shnitka , 
Queen* s  Printer  for  Alberta. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

x 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  BY  GRADES  TAUGHT  AND  ENROLMENTS 


19^6  19V7  19^8  19^9  1950  1951  1952  1953  195^ 
19^7  19^8  19^9  1950  1951  1952  1953  195^  1955 


Elementary  Rooms 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

3 

11 

23 

Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School  Rooms 

55 

55 

59 

60 

58 

58  60 

51 

65 

Elementary,  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School 

Rooms 

Junior  High  School 

Rooms 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

Junior  and  Senior 

High  School  Rooms 

1 

1 

1 

3 

^Senior  High  School 

Rooms 

1 

29 

25 

25 

26 

25 

26 

29 

30 

Total  Rooms 

60 

87 

87 

88 

91 

90 

91 

96 

131 

Total  Enrolment 

1202 

1623 

1771 

1839 

1982 

2125 

2138 

2232 

3120 

Average  Enrolment 
per  room  (calculated) 

20 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

23 

23 

24 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of. 
Alberta  for  the  years  19*+6  to  1955  inclusive,  printed  by  A,  Shnitka, 
Queen* s  Printer  for  Alberta « 
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the  Ponoka  School  Division  and  none  was  built  by  the  County 
of  Ponoka,  The  minutes  of  the  Ponoka  School  Division  indicate 
that  seven  new  schools  were  constructed  at  Midland,  Eastside, 
Hobbema,  Lonesome  Pine,  Schultz,  Lincoln,  and  Hoadley.  Also, 
a  school  was  renovated  at  the  Ferrybank  Hutterite  colony  but 
both  labor  and  money  were  supplied  by  that  colony.  Lack  of 
finance  and  building  materials  probably  dictated  such  a  policy. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  board  members  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  Division* s  operation  could  foresee  the  time  when 
nearly  all  of  these  schools  would  be  closed.  In  any  case  the 
spending  of  relatively  little  money  on  such  buildings  was  a 
sensible  policy  though  very  few  realized  this  at  the  time. 

There  was  little  or  no  capital  loss  on  the  Hobbema  and 
Schultz  schools  for  they  were  sold  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  use  on  Indian  Reservations.  The  Hoadley  school  is  still 
in  operation. 

The  Ponoka  School  Division  decided  to  operate  a  dormitory 
at  Lacombe  in  1940.  A  building  was  bought  and  furnished  and 
it  served  the  needs  of  a  limited  number  of  students  until 
the  building  was  sold  to  the  newly  organized  Lacombe  School 
Division  in  194?  for  the  sum  of  $4,760.  In  February  of  1941 
a  plan  was  started  whereby  if  the  Rimbey  school  district  were 
included  within  the  Division,  a  three-room  high  school  would 
be  built  there.  This  building  was  to  have  a  second  story  which 
would  serve  as  a  dormitory.  This  plan  must  have  been  abandoned, 
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for  in  May  ol  194-1  the  board  decided  to  build  a  two-room 
addition  with  full  basement.  There  is  no  record  of  any  plans 
to  construct  a  dormitory  at  Ponoka.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  the  Ponoka  School  Division  to  spend  very  little 
money  on  the  construction  and  operation  of  dormitories.  In 
view  of  the  number  of  dormitories  in  Alberta  which  have  been 
closed  in  recent  years,  this  policy  proved  to  be  a  sound  one. 

The  town  of  Ponoka  and  the  village  of  Rimbey  were  the 
only  places  within  the  Ponoka  School  Division  where  inclusion 
could  take  place.  This  was  especially  true  after  the  town  of 
Lacombe  became  the  administrative  centre  of  the  newly  formed 
Lacombe  School  Division. 

The  first  place  to  be  included  was  the  village  of  Rimbey. 

On  January  7?  1941,  the  minutes  of  the  Ponoka  School  Division 
read  as  follows:  ”A  delegation  from  Rimbey  was  heard  re.  the 

(11) 

possibility  of  the  Rimbey  School  District  entering  the  Division. M 
Then  on  February  4,  1941 ,  a  motion  was  made  by  a  divisional 
member  that  if  Rimbey  should  be  included,  a  three-room  high 
school  with  a  second  story  for  dormitory  purposes  would  be 
constructed  at  Rimbey.  Also,  the  Village  of  Rimbey  was  to 
pay  $2,500.  annually  and  if  this  was  more  than  the  cost  of 
operation  the  surplus  was  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  debenture  on 
the  present  Rimbey  building.  On  April  1,  1941,  a  motion  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  if  Rimbey  came  into  the  Division  and 
if  the  necessary  money  could  be  raised  that  the  Division  would 


11.  Minutes  of  meetings  held  by  the  Ponoka  School  Division  and 
by  the  School  Committee  of  the  County  of  Ponoka,  Jan. 7,  1941. 
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proceed  with  the  building  at  Rimbey.  However,  on  May  6, 

1941  ,  a  motion  was  passed: 

"that  we  proceed  toward  the  construction  of  a  two- 
room  addition,  with  full  basement  to  the  Rimbey 
school  this  year." 12 

That  is,  toward  the  end  of  the  1940-41  school  year  Rimbey 
was  included  within  the  Ponoka  School  Division,  This 
inclusion  required  co-operation  and  understanding  by  the 
Rimbey  School  Board  and  the  Ponoka  School  Division,  There 
seemed  to  be  a  need  for  additional  classrooms  at  Rimbey. 

The  local  board  approached  the  divisional  board  as  to  what 
the  latter  authority  was  prepared  to  do  if  inclusion  took  place. 
The  Division  was  prepared  to  build  at  Rimbey  to  the  extent 
of  its  financial  ability.  The  Division  at  first  promised 
a  three-room  school  and  dormitory  but  eventually  built  a 
two-room  addition  and  full  basement. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  negotiate  the  inclusion  of 
the  town  of  Ponoka  than  the  village  of  Rimbey.  In  September 
of  1945  it  was  necessary  for  the  Division  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  town  of  Ponoka  to  operate  a  high  school  room 
for  divisional  students.  On  October  2,  1945,  a  motion 
was  passed: 

"that  the  application  of  Lacombe  School  District 
to  enter  the  Ponoka  School  Division  be  accepted..." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  motion  was  amended  to  read: 

"and  provided  further,  that  a  general  sentiment 
throughout  the  Division  favors  such  a  move. "13 

This  amendment  was  lost. 

TT. — Ibid.,  May’67T94i  "  ~ 

13.  Ibid. ,  Oct. 2,  1945 
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This  suggests  that  the  Divisional  Board,  as  representatives 

of  the  people,  gave  leadership  and  was  prepared  to  take  the 

consequences .  On  November  6,  1945: 

"Mr.  Frame,  Director  of  School  Administration,  was 
heard  re.  the  Lacombe  agreement. "1  4 

Then  on  December  4,  1945,  a  meeting  was  held  with  board 

members  of  the  Ponoka  School  District  to  discuss  the 

inclusion  of  the  Ponoka  town  school.  On  January  4,  1946,  the 

applications  of  Ponoka  and  Lacombe  to  enter  the  Division 

were  tabled  because  of  possible  changes  in  the  boundaries  of 

the  school  division.  In  other  words,  if  a  school  division 

were  to  be  created  centred  at  Lacombe,  it  would  be  unwise 

to  proceed  with  the  inclusion  of  the  town  of  Lacombe  within 

the  Ponoka  School  Division. 

The  minutes  do  not  indicate  any  negotiations  between  the 

Ponoka  school  board  and  the  Division  from  December  4,  1945, 

to  August  30,  1946.  On  April  2,  1946,  the  application  of 

the  Ponoka  School  District  was: 

"Taken  off  the  table  and  accepted  provided  a  satisfactory 
agreement  can  be  reached.”  15 

Then  in  August,  1946,  when  the  problem  of  getting  enough 

teachers  and  classrooms  for  school  pupils  again  confronted 

the  Ponoka  School  Division  and  District,  negotiations  were 

pursued.  On  August  30,  1946: 

"Mr.  Balfour,  Director  of  School  Administration,  who 
was  present,  outlined  a  plan  whereby  inclusion  could  be 
effected  in  a  manner  which  would  be  fair  to  both  bodies  and 
within  the  regulations  of  the  School  Act."'6 


14.  Ibid. ,  Nov.  6,  1945 

15.  Ibid.,  April  2,  1946 

16.  Ibid.,  Aug.  30,  1946 
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However,  additional  buildings  were  needed  at  the  Ponoka 

school  and  apparently  the  Division  was  not  prepared  to 

provide  these  buildings,  either  through  lack  of  finance  or 

materials.  One  member  from  the  Ponoka  District  Board: 

"stated  that  until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  to 
build  suitable  facilities,  they  were  not  interested. "' ' 

Another  member: 

"argued  that  Ponoka  could  provide  her  own  facilities, 
that  they  did  not  need  the  co-operation  of  the  Division 
and  suggested  that  each  provide  its  own  facilities . n1 ° 

The  reply  from  the  Division  was  to  the  effect  that  the 

educational  needs  of  the  Ponoka  area  could  not  be  met  in  a 

satisfactory  manner  by  duplication  of  services  by  the  two 

bodies.  A  third  member  of  the  Ponoka  District  Board  asked 

Mr.  Balfour  to  draw  up  a  sample  agreement  for  inclusion  and 

to  submit  this  to  the  Ponoka  District  Board  for  study. 

No  more  negotiations  on  inclusion  of  the  town  of 

Ponoka  took  place  until  a  special  meeting  was  called  on 

March  24,  1947.  Mr.  Balfour  attended  this  meeting  also  and: 

"outlined  the  terms  of  agreement  which  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act. 

All  provisions  of  the  agreement  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  except  that  setting  forth 
the  means  of  arriving  at  the  amount  of  additional 
requisition  upon  the  Town  district."1 9 

Mr.  Balfour f-s  suggestion  on  this  point  was  finally  accepted  by 


17.  Ibid. ,  Aug.  30,  1946 

18.  Ibid.  ,  Aug.  30,  1946 

19.  Ibid.,  March  24,  1947 
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the  Divisional  Board.  It  must  be  assumed  that  inclusion 
took  place  shortly  after  the  March  meeting  for  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  any  meetings  between  the  Ponoka  District 
and  Divisional  boards. 

Agreements  between  two  administrative  bodies  which  are 
equally  autonomous  are  reached  when  they  are  equally  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  of  them.  Also,  it  is  easier  to  reach  such 
agreements  when  the  organization  which  is  voting  itself 
out  of  existence  gets  something  desirable  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  had. 

The  first  bus  route  mentioned  in  the  Ponoka  School 
Division  minutes  was  from  Forshee  to  Rimbey.  There  was  no 
school  at  Forshee  but  it  was  on  Number  12  Highway  and  parts 
of  the  Rimbey,  Wooddale,  Symonds  and  Chapel  districts  could 
be  served  by  this  route.  At  the  June  5?  19^  meeting  the 
Divisional  Board  decided  to  open  this  bus  route.  This  route 
operated  for  over  a  year  before  any  mention  is  made  in  the 
minutes  of  any  additional  bus  services.  Then,  at  the 
October  1,  19^6  meeting  a  committee  was  formed  to  arrange 
a  bus  route  to  transport  the  George  School  District  pupils 
to  Mirror.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  passed  a  motion 
requesting  the  Municipal  District  of  Last  West  to  gravel 
three  miles  of  road  for  part  of  a  bus  route  in  the  country 
west  of  Rimbey. 

Private  buses  and  cars  were  used  in  the  Division’s 
first  experimental  routes.  At  the  December  3 5  19^6  meeting 
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it  was  decided  to  send  a  truck  chassis  to  Calgary  where 
a  bus  body  could  be  added.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
many  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  before  centralization 
could  be  introduced.  At  this  time,  Ponoka  started  to 
purchase  and  operate  its  own  buses  as  finances,  road  conditions, 
and  popular  demand  warranted  such  a  policy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all  the  schools  that 
were  closed  with  students  transported  to  one  of  the  six 
centralized  schools.  The  pattern  is  very  similar  in  all 
of  them.  The  poor  condition  of  the  rural  school  and  inability 
to  get  competent  teachers  led  to  requests  by  the  people  to 
have  their  children  transported  to  some  other  school.  As 
far  as  the  School  Division  was  concerned,  lack  of  finance 
and  poor  roads  made  it  impossible  at  times  for  them  to 
supply  bus  transportation  as  rapidly  as  it  was  demanded 
by  the  people. 

Rural  centralization  and  bus  transportation  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  Centralization  began  as  soon  as  buses  started 
to  bring  students,  first  to  Rimbey  and  then  to  Ponoka  and 
Bluff ton.  However,  in  addition  to  these  three  points  of 
centralization  where  schools  had  operated  even  before 
buses  were  used,  the  Ponoka  School  Division  created  two 
more  rural  centralizations  and  the  County  of  Ponoka  one 
more. 

On  April  5,  1948: 

’’the  board  was  interviewed  in  regard  to  the  proposed 

centralization  out  East. ”20 

At  the  same  meeting  a  delegation  from  the  Wilmot  School 

""r' 

20.  Ibid.,  April  5,  1948 
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District  asked  for  a  two-room  school.  Within  a  few  years 
centralized  schools  were  established  in  these  two  areas. 

They  were  named  Mecca  Glen  and  Crestomere. 

Another  centralization  was  opened  for  the  fall  term 
of  1956  at  Sylvan  Heights.  Here,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Division,  is  a  group  of  school  districts  too  far  away 
to  be  served  by  Bluff ton  and  Crestomere.  The  reasons  for 
establishing  this  centralization  are  summarized  in  a 
petition  sent  to  the  School  Committee  of  the  County  of 
Ponoka  on  April  12,  1955* 

"We,  the  undersigned  ratepayers  of  Homeglen, 

Lonesome  Pine,  Lundgren,  Halfway  Grove, 
and  Glenfalloch,  request  that  a  centralized 
school  be  built  in  or  about  this  area  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  Crestomere  needs 
more  room  (2)  need  for  high  school  education 
(3)  shorten  present  bus  routes,  (4)  local 
schools  very  poor,  (5)  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  teachers  for  small  schools.11  (21) 

If  new  one-room  schools  had  been  built  in  the  Ponoka 
rural  districts,  if  competent  teachers  in  sufficient  quantity 
had  been  induced  to  go  to  the  rural  one-room  schools,  and  if 
educational  needs  and  methods  had  not  changed  greatly  in  the 
past  two  decades,  bus  transportation  and  rural  centralization 
would  not  have  come  to  the  County  of  Ponoka.  But  these  changes 
did  occur.  The  industrial  revolution  is  continually  affecting 
rural  Alberta.  Therefore  these  new  patterns  and  methods  in 
education  should  come  in  the  wake  of  our  changing  economy. 


21.  Ibid. .  April  12,  1955 
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VII,  ADMINISTRATION — BOARD  POLICY  AT  RED  DEER22 
In  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  many  one-room  rural 
schools  were  constructed.  Table  XXXV  indicates  that  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  new  schools  were  constructed  although 
we  may  assume  that  the  three  fire  replacements  were  covered 
by  insurance.  This  table  is  constructed  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Red  Deer  School  Division  and  checked  by  administrative 
officials  who  have  been  associated  with  this  Division.  All 
doubtful  cases  were  deleted. 

Table  XXXVI  gives  a  rough  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the 
one-roora  schools  when  the  two  school  divisions  were  formed. 

The  district  numbers  and  the  ages  of  these  districts  vary 
inversely  to  each  other.  Furthermore,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
first  schools  ever  to  be  constructed  in  the  districts  were  in 
operation  when  the  school  divisions  were  created.  A  glance 
at  this  table  reveals  that  the  average  age  of  the  schools  in 
the  Red  Deer  School  Division  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  County  of  Ponoka.  This  no  doubt  in  part  accounts  for  the 
construction  of  so  many  new  schools  within  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation  eleven  delegations 
waited  upon  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  requesting  new 
schools.  This  demand  continued  unabated  through  the  following 
thirteen  years.  On  February  7,  1942,  a  motion  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that: 

"no  new  school  buildings  be  created  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  except  in  cases  of  very 

22.  Data  for  this  sub-section  were  obtained  from  the 

minutes  of  meetings  held  by  the  Red  Deer  School  Division. 
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TABLE  XXXV 

x 

ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS  BUILT  BY  THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

1938  -  1955 


New  Schools  Lost  Schools  Fire  New  Schools 

to  other  Divisions  Renovated  Replacements  Still  Within 

the  Division 


Turville  Shady  Nook 

Lakeside  Cumberland 

Jones  Valley 
Hogadone 


This  table  is  constructed  from 
data  obtained  from  the  minutes 
of  meetings  of  the  Red  Deer 
School  Division. 


Shady  Nook 
Horse  Shoe  Lake 
Hillsdown 


Gordon  #2 

Pine  Lake  #2 

Grassy  Lake 

Cottonwood 

Fairbanks 

Little  Red  Deer 

Poplar  Ridge 

Sumraitt 

Ridgewood 

Edwell 

Glenellen 

Howell* s  Lake 

Cross  Roads 

Oklahoma 

Horn  Hill 

Nisbet 

Niobe 

Pine  Lake  #1 
Springvalley 
Clearview 
Big  Bend 
Mount  Pleasant 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY  DISTRICT  NUMBERS,  IN  THE 

x 

COUNTY  OF  PONOKA  AND  THE  RED  DEER  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


District 

Numbers 

County  of  Ponoka 

Red  Deer  School 
Division 

0  -  500 

3 

18 

501  -  iooo 

21 

15 

iooi  -  1500 

2 

10 

1501  -  2000 

11 

13 

2001  -  2500 

3 

7 

2501  -  3000 

4 

4 

3001  -  3500 

3 

1 

3501  -  4ooo 

8 

0 

4001  -  4500 

4 

0 

4  501  -  5000 

3 

2 

X 

This  chart  is  constructed  from  maps  containing  the  numbers  of 
school  districts  in  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  the  Red  Deer 
School  Division. 
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urgent,  and  absolute  necessity,  when  such 
situation  would  be  inspected  and  reviewed 
by  at  least  three  members  of  the  Divisional 
board**.  (23) 

But  in  1943  five  schools  were  being  built  within  the 
Division  and  on  April  13,  1945,  before  the  War  ended,  the 
Buildings  Replacement  Committee  had  decided  that  five 
schools  would  be  built  that  year.  Also  as  late  as  1953 
most  of  the  rural  children  in  grades  one  to  eight  were  still 
attending  rural  schools  for  in  that  year  onfcr  fifty-four  pupils 
were  being  transported  and  only  one  bus  was  being  used. 

(Table  IIIC) 

The  Red  Deer  School  Division  operated  several  two-room 
schools.  Such  an  arrangement  allows  a  great  many  children  to 
go  as  high  as  Grade  X  in  their  own  rural  schools  but  the 
country  population  is  not  sufficiently  dense  nor  stable  to 
permit  an  uninterrupted  operation  of  such  a  school.  For 
example,  Shady  Nook  operated  a  High  School  from  1939  to  1943. 
Then  there  was  a  greater  school  population  in  the  Poplar 
Ridge  district  just  north  of  Shady  Nook  so  a  two-room  school 
operated  here  until  September  of  1946  when  the  senior  room 
at  Shady  Nook  was  re-opened.  Eventually  both  districts  were 
operating  one-room  schools.  Much  the  same  situation  developed 
at  Calder,  Loyalty  and  Little  Red  Deer.  The  economic  waste 
was  lessened  somewhat  through  the  use  of  a  basement  as  the 
second  classroom  in  some  places  such  as  Poplar  Ridge. 

To  summarize,  there  are  several  reasons  why  so  many 


23-  Ibid.  ,  Feb.  7,  1942 
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one-room  schools  were  built  by  the  Red  Deer  School  Division,, 

Many  of  the  original  one-room  schools  were  very  old,  draughty, 
and  some  were  unsafe.  The  demand  for  new  schools  was  not 
lessened  through  the  use  of  buses  until  1954.  Until  1954, 
there  was  little  centralization  except  at  the  City  of  Red  Deer. 

The  Red  Deer  School  Division  has  been  and  still  is  noted 
for  its  use  of  dormitory  accommodation  for  nigh  school 
students.  The  Red  Deer  Dormitory  started  operating  in  the 
fall  of  1939  in  St.  Luke’s  Anglican  Parish  Hall.  In  the  same 
years 

’’permission  was  granted  to  place  a  dormitory  room  at  the 
Loyalty  school,  all  equipment  for  same.... to  be  paid 
for  and  taken  care  of  by  the  students  themselves . ”24 

There  was  considerable  controversy  for  some  time  as  to  whether 

the  Parish  Hall  should  be  bought  or  rented.  The  minutes  seem 

to  indicate  that  it  was  bought  in  the  summer  of  1940.  The 

dormitory  continued  to  function  in  this  building  until  the 

A20  Army  Camp  was  obtained  in  1947  for  Composite  High  School 

purposes.  Here  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  a  very 

large  school  dormitory <> 

Another  difference  between  the  Red  Deer  and  Ponoka  divisions 
concerns  inclusion  of  city,  town,  village  and  consolidated 
districts.  At  Red  Deer  the  rate  of  inclusion  was  slow  and 
in  1956  was  incomplete.  At  Ponoka  it  was  relatively 


24o  Ibid. ,  Oct.  21 ,  1939 
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rapid  and  is  now  complete.  However,  Ponoka  had  but  two  places 
to  add  to  the  divisional  administrative  authority  while  Red 
Deer  had  ten.  In  the  latter  area,  as  the  boundaries  are  today, 
were  four  consolidated  school  districts  in  the  far  east,  two 
village  school  districts  (Bowden  and  Penhold)  two  town 
school  districts  (Innisfail  and  Sylvan  Lake)  the  city 
school  district  of  Red  Deer  and  a  Roman  Catholic  separate 
school  district.  Each  of  these  continued  to  have  the  right 
to  administer  its  own  school  affairs  after  the  formation  of 
the  Red  Deer  School  Division. 

Blackfalds  was  included  within  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division  in  1944»  However,  when  the  Lacombe  School  Division 
was  formed,  Blackfalds  became  part  of  it.  In  this  first 
inclusion  we  should  note: 

“that  the  Division  would  take  them  over,  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  taxes  would  be  raised  from  the 
Blackfalds  district  to  cover  their  needs,  but  that  no 
tax  revenue  derived  from  the  rural  schools  would  be 
used  for  this  purpose. "25 

In  the  inclusions  of  Rimbey  and  Ponoka  there  were  long 
deliberations  as  to  what  would  be  fair  to  both  sides  but 
there  was  no  intimation  that  they  would  be  financed  separately 
and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Division. 

There  was  the  same  pressure  for  co-operation  between 
the  Red  Deer  School  Division  and  school  districts  as  there 
was  at  Ponoka.  At  one  public  meeting  the  superintendent: 

“explained  that  the  high  schools  of  Lacombe,  Sylvan  Lake, 


2FT~~Tbid/,  April  8,  1944 
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Innisfail  and  Red  Deer  were  filled  and  in  some  cases 
students  were  being  declined  admittance. "26 

There  was  also  some  desire  for  centralization,  for  at  another 

meeting  the  superintendent  explained  the  disadvantages  of 

the  small  country  high  school  and  a  motion  was  passed: 

"that  the  Divisional  Board  investigate  the  possibility 
of  forming  small  consolidated  schools  by  closing  down 
four  or  five  of  the  one-room  rural  schools. "27 

This  motion  was  voted  down  seven  to  six  but  nine  did  not 

vote  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  Divisional  Board 

had  taken  a  definite  stand  in  favour  of  centralization, 

many  of  the  people  "would  have  followed  its  leadership.  But 

it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Divisional  Board  was  not  in 

favor  of  centralization,  especially  of  lower  grades.  The 

superintendent: 

"stated  that  the  policy  of  the  divisional  board  has 
been  against  centralization  except  for  high  school 
level. "2^ 

As  late  as  1954  a  delegation  from  Knee  Hill  Valley,  rep¬ 
resenting  six  rural  schools  asked  for  a  centralized  school 
served  by  buses.  But  this  delegation: 

"was  advised  that  the  Board  would  centralize  if  forced 
to  through  circumstances  or  if  requested  by  ratepayers ." 29 
t 

A  secret  ballot  was  taken  in  these  districts  and  the  vote  was 
107  for,  and  92  against  centralization. 

A  lack  of  positive  leadership  by  the  Divisional  Board 
is  found  in  the  transportation  of  school  pupils  within 


25".  Ibid.,  Hov.  27,  1944 

27.  TEod.  ,  Nov.  30,  1945 

28.  Ibid.  ,  Nov.  15,  1950 

29.  Tbld.  ,  Feb.  12,  1954 
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the  Red  Deer  School  Division.  In  1 946  a  delegation  from  the 

Mount  Pleasant  School  District  wanted  an  additional  school 

because  some  of  the  pupils  went  more  than  four  miles  to 

school.  But  the  Divisional  Board  suggested: 

n the  parties  interested  get  together  and  investigate 
transportation  possibilities,  and  again  meet  the  board 
at  a  later  date... "30 

As  late  as  1955  the  building  committee  investigated  the 

possibility  of  constructing  a  new  school  at  Hillend  for: 

" there  will  be  a  large  school  population  for  years  to 
come  with  no  roads  for  centralization;"  31 

but  the  western  side  of  the  Hillend  School  District  is  but 

five  miles  from  the  Calgary-Edmonton  Highway.  The  Divisional 

minutes  do  not  record  any  request  for  gravel  on  bus  routes 

until  1953?  but  in  1946  the  Ponoka  Divisional  Board  made  such 

a  request® 

The  Red  Deer  Divisional  School  Board,  until  recently, 
has  not  favored  bus  transportation  of  school  pupils,  has 
not  favored  centralization  except  of  students  from  Grade  Nine 
to  Grade  Twelve,  and  has  not  encouraged  inclusion  of  town 
and  other  school  districts.  The  main  reason  why  it  started 
to  close  its  one-room  schools  after  1953  was  its  inability  to 
get  teachers  for  its  rural  schools.  On  July  17,  1953? 
the  superintendent  of  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  reported 
that  seventeen  rural  schools  were  vacant.  On  July  7,  1955? 
their  superintendent  reported  as  follows: 


30.  Ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1946 

31 .  Ibid. ,  Feb.  11  ,  1955 
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"Red  Deer  School  Division  contains  more  one-room  schools 
than  any  other  division,  and  to  keep  them  staffed  will 

require  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  parents . . 

Grade  IX  is  offered  in  tv/enty- three  rural  schools.” 


( 


32.  Ibid. ,  July  7,  1955 
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VIII.  SUMMARY 

If  the  material  requirements  of  high  school  students 
were  confined  to  textbooks,  notebooks,  pen,  and  pencil, 
one  teacher  could  give  instruction  in  many  grades.  However, 
if  some  subjects  demand  the  use  of  typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
cookstoves,  as  well  as  carpenters*  hand  and  power  tools,  it  is 
physically  impossible  and  economically  unsound  to  have  all  of 
these  materials  within  one  room.  Also,  manual  subjects  re¬ 
quire  such  a  diversity  of  skills  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  such  teachers  for  our  many  one-room  schools.  Curriculum 
changes  encouraged  the  centralization  of  rural  schools. 

During  the  War  and  Post-War  periods,  the  demand  for 
labor  has  caused  many  people  to  leave  the  teaching  profession. 
For  more  than  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  teacher  shortage 
in  Alberta.  School  divisions  have  discovered  that  through 
centralization  both  room  enrolment  and  availability  of  teachers 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  instruction  improves. 
Shortage  of  teachers  forced  many  divisions  to  centralize  their 
schools. 

Most  of  the  first  schools  built  within  the  school  districts 
of  the  County  of  Ponoka  continued  to  function  until  they  were 
replaced  by  large  centralizations.  Therefore  in  comparatively 
few  instances  was  there  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  County 
members  to  delay  the  closing  of  a  school  because  it  had  been 
recently  constructed.  By  contrast  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
replaced  many  of  its  rural  schools  with  new  one-room  buildings. 
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Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ponoka  School  Division  there 
were  but  two  schools  which  were  not  included  at  the  time  the 
divisions  were  organized.  The  boundaries  of  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division  contain  ten  or  more  of  these  independent  school 
districts.  Therefore,  inclusion  followed  by  centralization  at 
these  places  posed  a  larger  problem  at  Red  Deer  than  at  Ponoka. 
Furthermore,  in  the  inclusion  of  the  town  of  Ponoka  and  the 
village  of  Rimbey,  positive  action  and  leadership  by  the  div¬ 
isional  board  seem  to  suggest  a  desire  for  and  encouragement  of 
inclusion.  The  minutes  of  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  do  not 
indicate  that  this  body  encouraged  inclusion. 

The  Ponoka  School  Division  operated  a  small  dormitory  at 
Lacombe  from  1940  to  1947.  It  was  then  sold  to  the  Lacombe 
School  Division.  There  were  no  dormitories  at  any  other  place 
within  this  division.  The  Red  Deer  School  Division  has  had  a 
very  large  dormitory  in  the  City  of  Red  Deer  from  1939  to  the 
present  date  (1956).  Red  Deer  has  apparently  favored  the  use  of 
dormitory  facilities  whereas  Ponoka  has  not. 

The  Ponoka  School  Division  started  its  first  bus  route 
in  1945.  At  the  present  time  (1956)  nearly  all  of  the  rural 
students  are  transported  to  centralized  schools.  As  late  as 
1953  very  few  students  within  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
were  transported  by  school  bus. 

The  Ponoka  School  Division  continued  its  policy  of. 
centralization  until  nearly  every  student  attended  one  of 
its  six  centralized  schools.  As  late  as  1954?  “the  Red  Deer 
School  Division  was  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  rural 
one-room  schools. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  still  many  thousands  of  one-teacher  schools 
in  United  States  and  Canada.  Their  contribution  to  education, 
even  in  the  modern  world  of  1956,  defies  measurement.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  indications  that  they  will  be  used  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  the  proportion  of  students  attending  one- 
teacher  schools  is  decreasing  steadily.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Alberta  during  the  last  decade,  for  the  school 
divisions  now  transport  half  of  their  students  to  centralized 
schools. 

Every  divisional  school  board  in  Alberta  has  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  school  buses  should  be  used.  Transportation  may 
be  expedient;  there  may  be  no  other  alternative.  But  this 
does  not  give  positive  proof  that  it  is  better  for  the  students 
concerned  to  continue  the  operation  of  one-teacher  schools 
or  to  replace  them  with  centralized  schools.  We  may  point 
out  that  the  majority  of  school  divisions  seem  to  favor  the 
use  of  buses  and  a  majority  tends  to  be  right.  However,  the 
Lethbridge  School  Division  was  decidedly  in  the  minority  when 
it  started  to  transport  large  numbers  of  rural  students. 

The  Ponoka  School  Division  has  built  seven  one-teacher 
schools  since  1939  as  compared  to  twenty-nine  for  the  Red 
Deer  School  Division  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The  building 
of  such  schools  indicates  a  policy  in  opposition  to  centralization. 
Therefore  we  must  assume  that  the  Ponoka  School  Division  was 
the  more  favorably  disposed  to  the  centralization  of  school 
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pupils,  especially  of  tiiose  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  grades.  However,  both  areas  are  no w  making  use  of 
school  buses  so  it  would  seem  that  Ponoka's  decision  to 
replace  very  few  one-room  schools  was  a  judicious  one. 

The  Ponoka  County  and  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  seem  to 
have  similar  difficulties  in  building  suitable  roads  for  the 
transportation  of  school  pupils.  The  County  has  a  great 
deal  of  low-lying  bush  land  in  its  western  and  central 
portions.  Bus  routes  must  go  around  Cull  Lake,  Red  Deer  Lake, 
Samson  Lake  and  the  Hobbema  Indian  Reservations  but  these  are 
all  on  the  perimeter  of  the  County  and  therefore  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  transportation  within  the  County  is  negligible. 

All  of  the  rivers  within  the  County  are  easily  bridged.  The 
Red  Deer  School  Division  has  comparatively  little  low-lying 
forested  land.  There  are  a  series  of  lakes  in  the  region  of 
Pine  Lake  which  are  obstacles  to  bus  routes.  Sylvan  Lake  has 
very  little  influence  upon  bus  routes  because  it  is  located  on 
the  boundary  of  the  Division.  However,  the  Red  Deer  River  is, 
generally,  located  in  a  very  deep  valley  and  the  river  itself 
is  quite  wide.  Therefore  it  is  expensive  to  build  bridges  and 
road  approaches  across  this  valley.  Because  of  this  expense 
there  are  few  bridges.  This  is  a  hindrance  in  the  operation  of 
bus  routes  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  Division. 
However,  there  is  ample  area  west  of  the  Red  Deer  River  for  two 
or  three  centralizations  and  therefore  cross-river  bus  traffic 
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is  not  very  necessary  except  in  the  region  of  Red  Deer  City 
where  there  is  a  bridge.  In  both  the  Ponoka  County  and  the 
Red  Deer  School  Division  there  are  few  reasons  imposed  by 
nature  for  unduly  delaying  the  operation  of  bus  routes. 

The  successful ' operation  of  school  buses  depends,  in  no 
small  measure,  upon  the  use  of  surfaced  roads  as  bus  routes. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Municipal  District  of  Red  Deer 
has  more  miles  of  surfaced  roads  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Province  of  Alberta  than  has  the  County  of  Ponoka,  the  former 
area  has  a  smaller  total  mileage  of  surfaced  roads.  Also, 
the  Red  Deer  Division  has  a  greater  area  and  more  people  to  be 
served  by  highways.  This  situation  with  respect  to  roads 
suggests  two  conditions.  Until  lately,  there  has  been  very 
little  demand  upon  the  Red  Deer  Municipal  District  for  school 
bus  routes.  The  minutes  of  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  reveal 
that  gravelled  bus  routes  were  not  requested  until  as  late  as 
1953*  The  second  situation  is  also  quite  obvious.  Before  the 
Red  Deer  School  Division  can  give  school  bus  service  to  a  major 
portion  of  its  rural  area,  many  more  miles  of  gravelled  roads 
must  be  constructed.  However,  the  extension  of  bus  services 
creates  a  demand  for  the  construction  of  more  gravelled  roads. 
Therefore,  school  authorities  should  not  wait  for  adequate 
gravelled  roads  before  they  establish  bus  routes. 

Density  of  population  affects  the  operation  of  school 
buses.  If  a  large  bus  can  be  filled  in  a  thirty-mile  circuit 
the  transportation  cost  per  pupil  is  less  than  if  a  panel 
delivery  truck  transports  a  dozen  children  but  travels  the 
same  distance.  There  is  a  greater  density  of  population  in  the 


. 


Red  Deer  School  Division  than  in  the  County  of  Ponoka. 
Furthermore,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  school  children 
live  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Red  Deer  area. 

Most  of  these  children  woulc  not  be  transported  if  these 
places  were  included  within  the  Division  and  were  used  as 
points  of  centralization. 

Map  IX  indicates  nine  centralizations  now  operating 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Red  Deer  School  Division.  If 
Innisfa.il  were  added,  there  would  be  ten  places  where  small 
or  large  multi-room  schools  operated  even  before  the  Division 
adopted  a  policy  of  centralizing  its  rural  school  population. 

If  all  these  were  included  within  the  School  Division  and  fed 
by  bus  routes  it  is  probable  that  no  additional  centralizations 
would  be  needed.  In  contrast,  there  are  but  two  places  in  the 
County  of  Ponoka  where  larger  than  one-room  schools  operated 
when  the  Ponoka  School  Division  was  formed.  The  remaining  four 
centralizations  had  to  be  created. 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  County 
and  the  Division  with  respect  to  racial  extraction  and 
religion  of  the  people  .  Within  each  area  is  a  Hutterite 
settlement.  The  County  of  Ponoka  is  bordered  by  Indian  Reser¬ 
vations  but  because  of  their  location  they  have  little  or  no 
influence  upon  centralization  or  bus  transportation. 

The  rural  economy  in  the  Red  Deer  area  is  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  one  than  in  the  County  of  Ponoka.  The  farmers  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  improved  land,  the  average  value  of  land 
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per  acre  is  greater,  ana  the  value  of  farm  property  per  acre 
is  greater.  Therefore  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  should  be 
able  to  spend  more  tax  money  per  pupil  on  education  than  can 
the  County  of  Ponoka. 

The  Red  Deer  Division  is  paying  more  money  per  classroom 
for  plant  operation  than  is  the  County  of  Ponoka.  This  has  been 
true  from  1949  through  1954.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
costs  less  to  operate  large  school  plants  than  it  does  to 
operate  many  one-room  schools. 

Over  a  seven-year  period,  ending  June,  1954,  the  basic 
rate  of  taxation  has  been  19.5  to  33  mills  for  school  purposes 
in  the  County  of  Ponoka.  During  the  same  period,  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  the  Red  Deer  School  Division  has  been  17.17  to 
29  mills.  Likewise,  on  a  per-pupil  basis  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Ponoka  area  have  paid  more  for  education  than  have  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Red  Deer  area.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  total  cost  of  education  per  pupil  is  greater  where 
rural  one-room  schools  are  replaced  by  centralization. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  courses  in  commercial,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  arts  subjects  in  a  one-room  rural 
school.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  give  adequate  teacher 
instruction  in  any  subject  in  a  single-teacher  school.  If  a 
teacher  has  nine  grades  with  many  subjects  in  each  one,  she 
cannot  be  with  a  class  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time  and  then  there  must  be  a  long  interval  before  the 
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teacher  is  again  with  that  class.  It  is  especially  difficult 
to  start  students  in  grade  one  under  tnese  conditions  for 
the  span  of  interest  for  young  pupils  is  very  short.  Also, 
average  daily  attendance  increases  and  truancy  decreases 
when  the  one-room  rural  school  is  centralized.  Considering 
pupil  instruction  only,  the  County  of  Ponoka  acted  wisely  when  it 
closed  its  one-room  schools. 

During  the  recent  war  and  post  war  periods,  teacher 
shortage  in  Alberta  was  very  acute.  This  had  two  effects 
which  promoted  centralization.  Most  divisions  centralized 
their  rural  schools.  Through  such  an  arrangement,  average 
classroom  enrolment  could  be  increased  and  every  pupil  could 
receive  Classroom  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it  was  easier 
to  get  teachers  for  multi-room  schools  than  for  one-room  rural 
schools.  The  County  of  Ponoka  followed  the  provincial  trend 
in  using  centralization  to  combat  teacher  shortage.  The  Red  Deer 
School  Division  was  served  by  practically  no  school  buses  until 
1953. 

The  trend  in  Alberta,  since  1947,  has  been  toward  the 
expansion  of  school  bus  services  and  the  closing  of  dormitories. 
The  Ponoka  School  Division  operated  a  small  dormitory  at 
Lacombe  from  1940  to  1947.  It  never  operated  a  dormitory 
at  either  Ponoka  or  Rimbey.  That  is,  after  1947  this  division 
did  not  use  dormitories  to  extend  high  school  facilities  to 
rural  students.  However,  the  dormitory  has  been  a  principal 
part  of  the  high  school  facilities  at  the  Red  Deer  School  Division 
since  1939. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  general  there  are  no 
geographic  nor  economic  reasons  why  the  Red  Deer  School 
Division  should  not  make  extensive  use  of  school  buses. 

Indeed,  considering  mileage  of  provincial  roads,  density  of 
population,  rural  agricultural  wealth,  and  natural  points 
for  centralization,  this  division  has  a  definite  advantage 
over  the  County  of  Ponoka  in  the  conveyance  of  school  children. 
Why,  then,  did  the  County  of  Ponoka  replace  her  one-room 
schools  with  six  centralizations  served  by  buses  whereas  the 
Red  Deer  Division  retained  most  of  its  one-room  schools  until 
after  1953?  Ike  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  policies  of  each 
administrative  authority.  Since  the  late  1940* s  the  County  of 
Ponoka  has  favored  the  use  of  school  buses.  By  contrast,  the 
Red  Deer  School  Division  steadfastly  opposed  the  use  of  school 
buses  as  late  as  1954  for  in  that  year  its  board  declared 
that  it: 

"would  centralize  if  forced  to  through  circumstances 

or  if  requested  by  ratepayers. 11  1 


1.  Minutes  of  Red  Deer  School  Division,  Peb.  12,  1954 
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